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Inland Marine Underwriters Association 
in bringing within the jurisdiction of the 
association from time to time additional 
inland marine lines. 

In addition to the personal effects pol- 
icy, the personal jewelry, personal fur, 
tourist baggage, parcel post and jewel- : 
ers’ block lines which have been under 


successful control of the Association for 
several 


months negative film _ policies 
later came under the rules of the Asso- 
ciation and now as of August 5 insur- 
ance on bridges against multiple perils 


> comes under the Inland Marine Under- 
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'} writers Association’s jurisdiction. 
) progress is encouraging for an associa- 


This 


tion less than six months in active oper- 
ation. 
Direct Benefits Attained 

The benefit of uniform policies rates 
and rules among the 150 companies iden- 
tified with the association has already 
been felt. Particularly is this true in 
the case of the personal effects or tour- 
ist floater business where, only a few 


' months ago there were nearly as many 


different forms of personal effects poli- 
cies as there were companies engaged in 
writing the class. Rates likewise were 
of great variety and one hardly knew 
from day to day what changes the mor- 
row would bring forth. Fortunately, one 
“all risks” personal effects policy flexible 
In its applicability to the varying needs 
of the policyholder now takes the place 
of the countless forms earlier in use. 

The efficient, orderly and enthusiastic 
manner in which the Inland Marine Un- 
derw riters Association is progressing in- 
clines many to predict that this organi- 
zation will take its place as a strong gov- 
erning body alongside of the major con- 
lerences controling other divisions of the 
Insurance business. When the Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association recon- 
venes in the fall it is expected that the 
Present number of regulated inland ma- 
rine lines will be augmented by the 
adoption of several additional important 
Classes, 

The present business depression was 
one of the important factors in bringing 
the association into existence. As com- 
Pettion grew more severe the necessity 
‘or a strong central organization became 
Increasingly evident. After months of 
discussion and persuasion the requisite 
number of signatures were obtained to 
the articles of organization and today the 


@ssociation is functioning as was ex- 
pected. 
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PEAK LOAD! 


To maintain his maximum Peak Load of pro- 
duction, and thus derive the utmost income from 
his work, the Fieldman needs every reasonable 
Home Office aid—quick decision on applications, 
quick issuance of policies, quick handling of bene- 
ficiary changes, quick making of loans, and, above 
all else, immediate payment of death claims. To 
these add adaptive policy forms and a compre- 
hensive Sales Help Service, with effective Home 
Office publications and advertising literature, in- 
cluding Direct Mail service. 


The up-to-date company supplies all of these 
cooperative aids. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 





























NEW ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
OF METROPOLITAN 10 USE 
STRAIGHT SELLING COPY 





Health and Welfare Advertising to 
Be Continued as Separate 
Series 
PUBLICATIONS BEING USED 


Starts With September Issues; Each 
Branch of Business to Be 
Touched On 








Thirty-second Year, No. 33 a vs NEW YORK, FRIDAY, AUGUST 14, 1931 peti 
INLAND MARINE ASSOCIATION = 
NOW CONTROLS BRIDGE AND PHOENIX 
NEGATIVE FILM POLICIES 
Gradually Extending Its Jurisdiction Assurance Company, Ltd. 
to Cover Additional Lines in of London 
That Field 
sipauieaenl 150 William Street, New York 
sein —* ere A Corporation which has stood the test 
> One “All Risks” Personal Effects of time! 149 years of successful business 
+ Floater Replaces Great Variety Operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
Formerly on Market lute security. 
Much progress is being made by the DEPENDABLE Excellent Service and Facilities 


In the September magazines the Met- 
ropolitan Life will start a new advertis- 
ing campaign using direct business ad- 
vertising as distinguished from the health 
and welfare advertising which the com- 
pany has been using for more than eight 
years. This departure received © first 
public mention at the April convention of 
Metropolitan managers in New York 
when Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president 
and general counsel, told Metropolitan 
representatives that a plan of “advertis- 
ing our business” was under considera- 
tion and the announcement was cheered 
by the managers. 

The new advertising program will not 
displace the health and welfare adver- 
tising, which will be continued; neither is 
it intended as a follow-up of that cam- 
paign. Mr. Lincoln, under whose direc- 
tion the publicity work of the company 
is conducted, intends to keep these two 
series entirely separate even to the ex- 
tent of seeing that no two advertisements 
appear in the same issue of a publica- 
tion carrying both series. The company 
has jealously guarded the spirit of the 
health and welfare advertising avoiding 
any selling angle. The new advertise- 
ments are straight selling copy. 

To Stress Program Insurance Idea 

The first of the series is a message to 
the under-insured and is in line with 
President Frederick H. Ecker’s talks to 
the field force of the company about be- 
coming underwriters as well as agents. 

It suggests the program idea of life in- 
surance. There will be three paragraphs 
of standing copy running throughout the 
series stressing the advantages of pro- 
gram insurance protection and inviting 
inquiries concerning it. 

Full page space will be used in the fol- 
lowing publications: Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier’s Weekly, Time, Cosmopoli- 
tan, Forbes, Business Week and Nation’s 
Business. They have a total circulation 
of 7,500,000. The health and welfare cam- 
paign will continue in twenty-two pub- 
lications. 

New copy will be used each month and 
the advertisements will relate to one or 
another of the various classes of the 
company’s business, Industrial, Ordinary, 
Group, and Accident and Health. The 
first copy is on Ordinary. 


Now Has Complete Sales Program 
Vice-President Lincoln feels that with 
the inauguration of this advertising pro- 
gram the Metropolitan Life field organi- 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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THE: FIVE: YEAR: PLAN 


Build up your investment budget in five years to $50. a month. Establish an easy plan in easy steps, the 
carrying out of which will guarantee anticipated income at a definite time—avoiding the costly errors which 


are invariably the sequence of haste. 





You 
do 


This 





) a 





SET ASIDE EACH MONTH 


BEGINNING AT AGE 35, 


$13.77 the first year 
$25.88 “ second “ 
$36.12 “ third “ 
$42.25 “ fourth “ 
$49.99 “ fifth  “ 


and each month thereafter until age 65 

















WE PAY YOU at age 65 


$20Q, a month 


AS LONG AS YOU LIVE 








| This 


And 
We Do 





And 


This 
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$7400.00 


CASH “8 














*Based on present dividend scale and interest. 


—Organized Service— 
THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY _ Telephone Chickering 2384 


LEYENDECKER BRANCH 
225 Broadway 
Tel.: BArclay 7-3670 


JOHN ST. BRANCH 
60 John Street 
Tel.: JOhn 4-4107 


WHITE PLAINS BRANCH 
226 Main Street 
Tel.: White Plains 9086 
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Penn Mutual’s 


White 


Sulphur 





Springs 


Meeting 





Field Force of Penn Mutual Vhrilled 


The leading producers of the Penn 
> Mutual Life, those members of its sell- 
» ing force who had during the year quali- 
|) fied for that company’s annual conven- 
tion, gathered at the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, Thursday, Fri- 
) day and Saturday of last week, and the 
) coneral agents of the company followed 
> on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of 
this week in their annual gathering at 
» the same place. It was the first meeting 
> licld under the new official line-up of 
- the Penn Mutual and to my mind it was 
-) one of the finest meetings of production 
* men it has ever been my privilege to 
sit through. 

After the opening gun was fired on 
> Thursday morning, the program ran 
through every session on time, abso- 
lutely as scheduled and generating a de- 
gree of enthusiasm which must have 
been most gratifying to the executive 
oficers of the Penn Mutual who were 
present. 

President William A. Law and Vice- 
President John A. Stevenson, who was 
recently made vice-president in charge 
of the company’s agency work, together 
with other officers and prominent de- 
partmental heads of the Penn Mutual 
home office family, foregathered to wel- 
come the special agents of the company 
and its general agents at the close of its 
ba club year. 











3 
4 
4 
¥ Stevenson Stirs Convention 


| From the moment that Vice-President 
Stevenson took command and through- 
Hi out the sessions over all of which he 
» presided, he was a magnetic leader and 
) Inspired the convention to great enthu- 
siasm. No opportunity was lost by the 
nearly 500 hundred present to show their 
es‘eem and loyalty for their new leader 
and enthusiasm for the company’s plans. 

Mr. Stevenson made a éapital presid- 














Malcolm Adam 





Mrs. Adam 








Mary F. Barber 


By Great Convention 


By W. L. Hadley 


ing officer. He was at one and the same 
time strong, understanding, sympathetic 
and courageous. At one of the most 
dramatic moments he rose to his great 
height, with shoulders squared, and stat- 
ed that certain responsibilities had been 
reposed in him by President Law and 
the trustees of the Penn Mutual Life 
and that he definitely, confidently and 
proudly accepted those responsibilities in 
both letter and spirit. A demonstration 
greeted this statement. 

The program of this meeting was 
planned by Vice-President Stevenson 
and was executed under his personal di- 
rection. All of his associates were happy 
for the part they had in it. It was a 
continuous unfolding of the process of 
modern life insurance underwriting as 
it will be carried on under the new align- 
ment of the agency department of the 
company. The look of the Penn Mutual 
Life is ahead. It was so stated by the 
chairman in his opening remarks, 

President Law Gets Ovation 


There followed a stating of the Penn 
Mutual’s financial position by President 
Law, who, when he came forward to 
speak, got a rousing and prolonged dem- 
onstration from the convention. Most 
prominent in the figures he presented 
and most encouraging at this time, was 
an increase of more than $5,000,000 in 
appreciation of securities over the fig- 
ures carried in the last annual statement 
at the beginning of the year during the 
first seven months of 1931. President 
Law’s remarks will be found in another 
column of this paper. 

President Law’s talk was non-techni- 
cal; it was in a language easily and 
quickly to be understood by the laymen, 
setting forth the type of investment se- 
curities of the Penn Mutual selected bv 
the finance committee and the reason 


Mary Murray 


Wm. A. Law 
President 


for their selection. He pointed out that 
constantly it had been and would be the 
aim of that committee to raise the in- 
vestment portfolio to a higher ratio of 
interest return. 

Osborne Bethea Conducts Feature 


Following the president, Chairman 
Stevenson introduced the topic “My 
Most Effective Sales Plan in 1931” and 
with it he introduced the newly ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of 
agents, Osborne Bethea, who had charge 
of the conduct of this part of the pro- 
gram. 

In turn, Charles R. Mathews of the 
J. P. & E. M. Summerville Agency, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Harry M. Gershon of the 
W. Stanton Hale Agency, Atlanta; 
Henry M. Faser of the J. N. McLean 
Agency, Jackson, Miss., and Leonora 
Olsen of The Jos. A. McCloskey unit of 
the John A. Stevenson agency, Phila- 
deiphia, were heard. 

By the way, Miss Olsen was the only 
woman appearing on this program and 
she gave a very good account of herself 
in presenting the effective sales plans 
she had used since becoming affiliated 
with the life insurance business last 
year. 

No Penn Mutual Meeting would be a 
Penn Mutual meeting without Malcolm 
Adam, assistant vice-president in the 
underwriting department who very inti- 
mately and satisfactorily discussed the 
problems coming to the home office from 
the field by way of applications. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the program as seen by this repre- 
sentative of The Eastern Underwriter 
came when Chairman Stevenson an- 
nounced the topic “Developing a Clien- 
tele Among Young Men,” and _ intro- 
duced Taylor Glading, a six-foot grad- 
uate of the Wharton School of Finance 


Mrs. Stevenson 


John A. Stevenson 


of the University of Pennsylvania who 
came to the John A. Stevenson Agency 
directly after graduation less than two 
years ago, without having been “spoiled” 
by any other business activities. 

Young Mr. Glading works almost ex- 
clusively among young men. His reason 
for doing this, he stated frankly, was 
because he felt that being a young man 
himself he could have an understanding 
immediately of young men’s problems 
and would feel at ease in discussing 
them. His success attests that his belief 
in this particular was well founded. 
Something of what he had to say will be 
found in another column, 

There is perhaps no man connected 
with the Penn Mutual family more wide- 
ly known in the family, or whose ability 
is more generally respected than Albert 
Hopkins of the J. Elliott Hall agency, in 
New York. On this program he was as- 
signed by the new agency head of the 
Penn Mutual to discuss “Adjusting Sell- 
ing Plans to Meet Present Conditions.” 
At the conclusion of his remarks on the 
subject Mr. Hopkins received a round 
of applause. Some of the thoughts pre- 
sented will be found elsewhere. 


Hear E. Paul Huttinger 


There is another man in the Penn Mu- 
tual home office family who for many 
years has occupied a warm spot in the 
hearts of its agency fraternity. That 
man is E. Paul Huttinger, manager of 
the new training department of the com- 
pany, which department in the onward 
march of the Penn Mutual takes the 
place of the old educational department. 
Mr. Huttinger presented thoughts on 
“Business Insurance in 1931.” Because 
of the importance of his position and the 
topic he discussed and the degree of 


(Continued on Page 12C) 
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Penn Mutual 


President Law Tells of 
Company’s Investments 


HIGH YIELD SECURITIES GROW 


Explains Portfolio Changes; Company 
Services Mortgages Through 
Own Organization 


One of the addresses before the Penn 
Mutual Life White Sul- 
phur Springs that was listened tu with 
the 
dent 
the 
pany’s investment 
The Mutual 


vorable experience in increasing the ra- 


convention at 


interest was that of Presi- 


William A. Law 
information of the agents the com- 


closest 


who discussed for 


plans and changes. 


Penn has had a most fa- 


tio of high yield to low yield investments 


and foreclosures among its mortgage 


loans, which is common to all compa- 


nies, constitute only 88/100 of 1% of 
its assets. 
President Law’s address in full fol- 


lows: 


In February, 1847, the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania chartered the Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, and grant- 
ed to the corporation the power “to in- 
sure the respective lives of its members 
and others, and to make all and every 
insurance appertaining to or connected 
with life risks, of whatsoever kind or 
nature, and to receive and execute trusts, 
to make endowments, and to grant and 
purchase annuities.“ The company has 
grown until today its assets exceed $475,- 
000,000; income annually is over $100,- 
000,000; insurance in force over $2,100,- 
000,000. 

While banks and trust companies, and 
certain other corporations strike off a 
daily balance sheet, life insurance com- 
panies customarily prepare a_ balance 
sheet only once a year on account of the 
immense labor required in the calcula- 
tion of reserves by the actuarial depart- 
ment. Let us take a look at our balance 
sheet. A mutual life insurance com- 
pany’s only liabilities are:—its reserves; 
its various funds held for distribution or 
special application, and its surplus. 

\s to the asset side of the balance 
sheet. There are three essentials of in- 
vestment which we recognize:—l. the 
unquestioned safety of principal; 2. a 
satisfactory income yield; 3. a high de- 
gree of liquidity. 

1. Investments are limited by the 
provisions of our charter, by the legis- 
lative enactments of the various states 
in which the company operates, by the 
traditions and good judgment and discre- 
tion of the trustees and officers acting 
through their finance committee, and by 
the usages and customs of other re- 
putable life insurance companies. There- 
fore, the principal asset items of the 
company. are mortgages and ground 
rents secured by first liens upon city, 
suburban or farm property, bonds of the 
U. S. Government, states and munici- 
palities, bonds of the leading railroads, 
utilities and industrial concerns, loans to 
policyholders upon policies and premium 
notes within reserve values. 

During 1930 and 1931, in accordance 
with changes in the laws of New York 
State, we have purchased over $10,500,- 
000 of preferred shares of the highest 
grades. Unlike most of our other assets 
they are not obligations of a strong mak- 
er, but represent ownership in valuable 
and productive property upon a_ fixed 
basis of ‘income, having priority over 
common shares or other classes of pre- 
ferred. Such shares as we hold are 
readily marketable and represent a high 
quality of investment status. The yield 
averages 5% plus a tax exemption which 
adds about 55/100s of 1% to the yield. 

We cannot buy any foreign securities 


’s White 


Sulphur 


Springs 





Meeting 
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| Only Woman Speaker | 





Leonora Olsen 
John A. Stevenson Agency 
or second mortgages. Nor do we buy 
collateral trust loans or debentures. So 
we stake our future on first liens and the 
good old UR Ss. A. 

Wholesome restrictions both by the 
law and by the rulings of the insurance 
departments are welcomed and implicit- 
ly obeyed. They strengthen the entire 
fabric of life insurance. 

The daily problem of the investment 
department is to use the company’s in- 
come in the purchase of those eligible 
securities which can be obtained upon 
the most favorable terms. At times mu- 
nicipals are the most attractive, again 
the scene shifts and railroad equipments 
are obtainable upon the most desirable 
terms, Mortgages may become plenti- 
ful and attractive, and so it goes. 

2. For the last nine years a recog- 
nized objective has been to increase the 
ratio of high yield assets to low yield 
assets. By high yield assets we mean 
real estate mortgages, policy loans and 
preferred shares. Among the low yield 

(Continued on Page 12B) 


Stevenson Discusses 
Problems Facing Agent 


WHAT STEPS CAN BE TAKEN 


Improve Selling Technique by More 
Careful Planning; Meeting Con- 
servation Problem 


Vice-President Stevenson made a stir- 
talk at the close of the special 
agents’ meeting last week at White Sul- 
phur Springs in which he discussed the 
problems facing the agents at this time. 
He said: 


ring 


Those who have made substantial prog- 
ress along the detour which business has 
been forced to make during the past two 
vears have not been able to sit back and 
let the car take care of itself in driving 
over the unfamiliar road. Even the most 
exnert drivers have skidded occas‘onally. 
Only those who have watched the rord 
constantly and have used the most effi- 
cient methods have been able to approx- 
imate the mileage which they hoped to 
mike on a straight even road. 

Snecifically, I think we have all come 
to the conclusion that to keep production 
at a satisfactory level. we cannot afford 
to ignore these six significant facts: 

Interviews must be increased from 25% 
to 30%. 

New and up-to-date methods of pros- 
pecting will have to be adopted with larg- 
er emphasis on new contacts. 

Organized sales presentations must be 
used if we are to be successful in pic- 
turing the value of life insurance. 

Work must be planned more carefully. 

The investment aspect of life insurance 
must be stressed, 

Underwriters must come to a new real- 
ization of the fact that life insurance fur- 
nishes a more satisfactory answer to the 
financial problem of the average man 
than any other human institution can 
supply. 

I realize that to a group of this kind 
it is wholly unnecessary for me to give 
any advice on how to drive over the 
bumpy road. You are the expert drivers 
who show to the world that the road is 
not impassable but that reasonable prog- 
ress can be made when the right meth- 
ods are used. 

At our house we have a colored cook 
who has a very keen insight into hu- 





D. Bobb Slattery William H. Jones 


J. H. Jefferies Osborne Bethea 





Her First Convention 











Ann M. White 
Agency Department 


While the little lady whose snapshot 
appears above has had much to do with 
the pre-convention arrangements of 
Penn Mutual Life field men for many 
years the meeting at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., last week was the first 
gathering she ever attended. At the 
Greenbriar she was in attendance at the 
information bureau and had charge of 
the registration of delegates. The rep- 
resentative of The Eastern Underwriter 
learned that the trip to the convention 
was Miss White’s first experience riding 
in a Pullman car. The officers of The 
Penn Mutual will have a hard job on 
their hands keeping Miss White from 
future conventions as she proved a 
favorite at White Sulphur Springs. 


——— 





man nature and who, not long ago, was 
trying to get across to me the uselessness 
of camouflage in the small town in 
southern Georgia where she had lived. 
“You know, ‘Mr. Stevenson,” she said, 
“in a town like that you just got to be 
what you is.” The same remark, | think, 
applies to the test which this situation 
gives us—you got to be what you 1. 
Results speak for themselves when we 
are working, with up-to-date methods 
and the proper enthusiasm about life in- 
surance and before we leave I want 0 
congratulate this group on expert driv- 
ing over the road we have traveled thus 
far. 

An article in this month’s Harpers 
points out the fact that we all have @ 
tendency to view the present financial 
situation as a close-up in the movies. Just 
as the face of the lover or the villian sud- 
denly becomes magnificent and occupies 
the entire screen, breaking the thread o 
the story, so the financial landslide has 
prevented us from seeing conditions 1 
the proper perspective. 

Opportunities for Insurance 

Even though a financial landslide does 
appear in the latest business pictures, 
don’t believe any of us here could rea 
the wonderful words by Mr. Law which 
are printed on the program for these 
meetings, without seeing this landslide m 
the proper perspective as far as life i 
surance is concerned. For, as the Satur 
day Evening Post pointed out, the fact 
that life insurance policies were just 4% 
valuable in the darkest days of the de- 
pression as at the height of the boom 


(Continued on Page 12C) 
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Penn Mutual’s White Sulphur Springs 


Meeting 





Adjusting Selling Plans 
To Present Conditions 


BY ALBERT HOPKINS 





Investment Idea Best One Just Now; 
Selection of Right Prospects 
Important 





The investment idea in life insurance 
selling goes over best under present con- 
ditions and another very important con- 
sideration in successful production just 
now is a more careful selection of the 
right prospects, were among the points 
brought out by Albert Hopkins of New 
York, in a talk before the Penn Mutual 


agency convention at White Sulphur 
Springs last week. In discussing his 


ideas on adjusting selling plans to meet 
present conditions, Mr. Hopkins said: 


I am firmly convinced that un till this 
past year 90% of insurance has been 
sold for protection of a man’s family 
and sold on an emotional appeal. I am 
equally firmly convinced that since the 
crash in Wall Street and the tremendous 
deflation, not cnly of stock prices but of 
commodities, a deflation which has cut 
the estates of all men who have estates. 
at least 50%, that a large proportion of 
insurance which is being so!d is sold on 
an investment basis or to make up the 
depreciation of estates. I do not mean 
to say that the protection element 
should be dropped in laying our plans 
for solicitation. There are still a large 
number of salaried men who are fairly 
sure of their jobs and whose dollar buys 
more than it has since before the war. 
They are still rash enough to fall in 
love, get married and have children, and 
they are still good prospects for an in- 
come policy. The only trouble is you 
will probably find that some guy has 
been in before you or will get in after 
you and submit a trick Modified 7-28 
term policy. 

Stressing Investment Feature 


I decided I would stress insurance as 
an investment, as the most practical 
means of restoring a depleted estate, 
and as the best method of providing cash 
for taxation to prevent the sale of se- 
curities in such a market as this. Obvi- 
ously to talk along these three lines I 
had to find men first, who were rich 
cnough so they still had money to invest 


Perrin Q. Dargan 
Mrs. Dargan 


J. Holgar Jchnson 


Stick to Proved Ways 
Of Success, Says. Hal! 


STANDARDIZED TALKS WIN OUT 





New York General Agent Tells Penn 
Mutual Convention Agents Should 
Take Advantage of Experience 





If you find a method to be successful, 
stick to it, was the advice which J. Elliott 
Hall, general agent Penn Mutual, New 
York, gave to the annual convention of 
the Penn Mutual at White Sulphur 
Springs. 

“When I find a thing works I do not 
change,” he said. 

“T don’t care whether a man be a $1,000 
prospect, or a $100,000 prospect, there 
are certain things that I want to do 
when I go in to see that man. I want 
his time; I want him to know about our 
service. I want him to know that in the 
quickest possible time. I want his ap- 
plication; I want his money, I want to 
deliver a policy; I want to protect his 
wife and children, thus protecting my 
own wife and my children and myself, as 
the result of that whole procedure. 

“We got a shock a few weeks ago in 
interviewing ten or twelve men about 
their most minute problems to find out 
five of those men after all they have 
heard frankly confessed that they have 
no standardized method of approach. So 
far as I am concerned, I would be a 
flop if I did not have one. If you want 
real profits from organized selling you 
must first of all have an organized ap- 
proach. 

“The best agents in our office are the 
most religious users of our Did you, of 
our standard approaches, our standard 
talks. They mould them to fit their own 
individual needs. Standard presentation, 
fundamental principles, coupled with in- 
dividual temperament and_ personality, 
are most effective.” 








or were making enough so they had an 
investable surplus; second, men who had 
had good sized estates and had seen 
them shrink in the past two years from 
50 to 70%. 

I suppose 80% of the men I talk to 
have lost money in the market. Some- 
times their wives know it and sometimes 

(Continued on Page 12A) 
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General Agents Define 
“Outstanding” Agents 





MEAN CONSISTENT PRODUCERS 





It’s Not How Much You Write, 
How Well and Regularly 
You Do It 


But 





Two general agents from Chicago, A. 
E. Patterson and Charles B. Stumes, and 
one from New York, J. Elliott Hall, 
gave short talks last Monday morning at 
the White Sulphur convention of the 
Penn Mutual agency association, dis- 
cussing how good producers can be made 
outstanding producers. Upon one thing 
the trio was particularly agreed and that 
was a definition of the words “outstand- 
ing producers.” In the opinion of Messrs. 
Patterson, Stumes and Hall “an out- 
standing producer” is not necessarily a 
man who pays for a very large produc- 
tion, but rather an agent who produces 
consistently; who writes cases as large 
as the circumstances warrant (and no 
larger); who makes friends for the in- 
stitution of insurance because he writes 
the policy to fit the case; and who car- 
ries himself and conducts his affairs in 
such a way that he is a credit to the 
fraternity. For this reason a man pay- 
ing for only $200.000, $250,000 or $300,000 
may be outstanding. What the speakers 
esnecitlly emphasized was that the agent 
“hould not let down; should not rest on 
his oars; but, rather that he should mcet 
the opportunity more than half way and 
guide the client along safe and adequate 
insurance channels. 

Motivations of Producers 

The best way to make good producers 
outstanding is to study their motiva- 
tions; to help them attain their personal 
obiectives; to assist in their develop- 
ment. 

Major Patterson gave a number of in- 
stances where agents in his office had 
hit targets because their rifles were 
aimed at a target which made shooting 
a nleasure. 

“To some men the target at which 
they like to shoot is ownership of a 
home,” said Major Patterson. “Others 
my have social ambitions. Some desire 
that their children shall be educated in 
universities. All of these objects can be 
obtained. Intelligent planning; system- 
atized work; a little more industry fur- 
nish the ammunition. We all know that 
the first step in success is to know 


Mrs. Gershon 
Manuel Camps, Jr. 


H. M. Gershon 


Keeping in Touch with 
Sources of Recruiting 


DISCUSSED BY GENERAL AGENTS 





E. R. Eckenrode Contacts Salesmen Who 
Have Satisfactory Bank Accounts; 
Watching Fading Businesses 





At the opening session of the Penn 
Mutual Agency Association meeting in 
White Sulphur this week E. R. Ecken- 


rode, Harrisburg; B. F. Shapro, San 
Francisco; John T. Haviland, Newark, 
and M. A. Brown, Philadelphia, dis- 


cussed recruiting. 

Mr. Eckenrode said he was in touch 
with at least five bankers weekly who 
kept him informed as to good salesmen 
who carried satisfactory bank accounts, 
were industrious and stood well in the 
community. He said he preferred sales- 
men who came from other lines of busi- 
ness. Since 1914 he has engaged only 
two agents who were life insurance men. 

Mr. Shapro exhibited his life insurance 
renewal chart which showed the income 
which an agent earns who adopts life 
insurance as a permanent career. He 
knew of no other business where suc- 
cess had so many compensating features, 
where endeavor was so much worth 
while, where income was more cumula- 
tive and satisfactory. In adjusting pre- 
mium sights he advised that the agent 
aim at ‘$36 a thousand. 

John T. Haviland, who has made an 
unusual success in Newark, with a pro- 
duction of about $1,500,000 in three 
months, starting from scratch, told from 
where his new agents were recruited. 
The largest number came through agents 
already in the office. Next came those 
recruited by the supervisors. Several 
were the result of newspaper advertis- 
ing. One of his most successful agents 
was a farmer. 

M. A. Brown said general agents 
should keep their eyes on competent men 
wo are in fading businesses and tell 
them the advantages apparent in an in- 
surance career with a good company. 








where we are going; or to carry my 
simile a little farther; to know at what 
we are shooting.” 
Stumes on Silence 
Chorles B. Stumes thought the 
standing producer was the man 
(Continued on Page 12A) 
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Dr. L. K. Frankel’s Work As Seen 
By Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


“War On Consumption” Pamphlet Had Circulation of 
12,000,000 Copies; Framingham Tuberculosis Demon- 
stration; Was Once National Health Council 
President 


The Metropolitan Life closed its doors 
on the day of the funeral of Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel, who died in Paris after having 
been head of the company’s publication 
division for many years. A large delega- 
tion from the Metropolitan Life attended 
the funeral, one of the memorial speak- 
ers being Vice-President Leroy A. Lin- 
coln. The last issue of the company’s 
Statistical Bulletin is largely devoted to 
a discussion of Dr. Frankel’s 
with the Metropolitan. 

His first contribution to the company’s 


activities 


campaign was in planning and creating a 
series of health tracts. These were de- 
signed primarily for the housewives of 
the industrial families and for the chil- 
dren at 


school, They were, therefore, 


simply and attractively written, very 
brief, although the essential information 
The 
be remembered as particularly well done. 
It was called “A War on Consumption.” 
This was widely distributed and reached 
a circulation of 12,000,000 copies. Then 
followed a beautifully illustrated pamph- 
let, “The Child.” This was well received 
and established the success of the whole 
Each of the com- 
diseases was in- 
Ultimately, a well balanced and 
popular collection on the everyday prob- 
lems of personal and community health 
which became available 
through the machinery of the company, 
to tens of millions of people in the 
United States and Canada. It would be 
a mistake, however, to assume that these 
publications influence policyholders alone. 
Virtually, the entire population of the 
two countries has benefited. 


was there. first of the series will 


series of publications. 
moner communicable 


cluded. 


was evolved 


Health Nursing 


In commenting upon Dr. Frankel’s 
work and its significance the company 
said in the Statistical Bulletin: 

“In establishing the public health nurs- 
ing service of the company, he showed 
himself even more thoroughly the pioneer 
and effective organizer. There had been 
nothing like it in aim and method in the 
iife insurance business and every step in 
the experiment had to be carefully 
planned and handled with the greatest 
pre-vision and with consideration for the 
interests involved. Public health nurs- 
ing organizations, to be sure, existed in 
each of the principal cities of the country. 
But the idea of a working relationship 
with a life insurance company had to be 
made practicable, an equitable financial 
arrangement between the two parties 
was to be evolved, and the actual serv- 
ice had to be adjusted to meet the needs 
of the company’s policyholders. Herein 
lay a great opportunity because in these 
adjustments, Dr. Frankel helped to raise 
standards of public health nursing all 
along the line. From the beginning, he 
pointed out the necessity not only of 
effective bedside nursing. but of adequate 
nursing records, of thorough supervision 
and of simple and informing accounting 
systems at each nursing center. Wher- 
ever the contact was made, not only the 
policyholders of the company but the 
nursing organizations were the better for 
it. Certainly in the last twenty years, 
this fact of insurance support for pub- 
lic health nursing has been a great force 


in improving and extending this impor- 
tant field of public health service. The 
high point of effectiveness of American 
public health nursing today is indeed a 
monument to Dr. Frankel. 

“In his company work, he was espe- 
cially resourceful in utilizing existing 
company resources and bending them to 
his purposes. This gift was well illus- 
trated by his winning over the enthusias- 
tic and loyal support of the field force 
of the company, a body of business men 
engaged in tasks usually so different 
from that of the social worker. Yet he 
succeeded in making of the managers and 
agents first-class social service workers. 
It was no small achievement to build up, 
in a relatively short time, a co-operating 
group of 25,000 people, widely distributed 
over the United States and Canada, who 
were ready at his behest to take on one 
task after another, if he only would say 
that it was socially desirable. It was 
in this way that the campaign against 
diphtheria was pushed forward. The 
agents in each community had their own 
children inoculated. They were often 
rallying points in their own states for the 
passage of social and health legislation. 
They collected numberless schedules for 
various research purposes, whether it be 
on the cost of medical care, on unem- 
ployment, or the prevalence of disease. 
Many researches and services of the com- 
pany had their origin in his eloquent ap- 
peal to this staff of men to play their 
part to improve the health and welfare 
of their people. He had a great gift to 
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make ordinary people over to see larger 
visions. 
Work on Boards 

“The campaign of the company which 
he directed made him at once a central 
figure in the field of public health as 
represented by the voluntary associations, 
national, state and municipal. The 
American Public Health Association soon 
became for him a prominent interest, He 
became its treasurer and served several 
terms. He at once launched a series of 
activities within the association to build 
up its finances, to extend its membership 
and to increase the influence of the as- 
sociation nationally. He was rewarded 
by becoming the president of the associa- 
tion in 1919. From this period dates a 
new association, larger and more effec- 
tive, because of the new life and direc- 
tion he put into it. His service on the 
boards of the other associations, includ- 
ing the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation, American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, the National Organization for 
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Public Health Nursing, in fact, all tha? 
centered at 370 Seventh Avenue, New! 
York, gave him opportunity to lavish his” 
gifts of guidance and good judgment on 
the entire field of non-official public 
health work. 

“His many contacts with the individual 7 
societies soon led to his recommendation” 
that a National Health Council be estab- 
lished. It was his hope that this clearing: | 
house for the national associations would,” 
in the near future, be the central direct: / 
ing agency for the extension of public 
health effort in the United States. He 
conceived of the Council not only asa 
common service agency but as a planning F 
board and as one which would co-ordi- 7 
nate the efforts of the several constitu: 
ent organizations. This would lead to? 
greater economy and to more efficient 
effort in the national health field. He 
was from the beginning on the exect- 
tive board of the National Health Coun 
cil; served as its vice-chairman from 
1920 to 1923, as chairman from 1923 to 
1925, and as president in 1926. Although | 
in recent years he remained somewhat in F 
the background, he was always a strong [ 
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guiding force in the destiny of the} 
council. 4 
“Dr. Frankel’s principal effort wasp 








however, in the field of his official duties | 
with the Metropolitan Life. Here he en | 
joyed an extraordinary measure of suc: 
cess. He saw a movement grow rapidly % 
from small beginnings both by intensiot |~ 
and by extension until it covered the | 
entire field of social welfare and all oP 
the United States and Canada. He was, 
to be sure, particularly fortunate to have 
discovered so favorable a medium 10 
work in as a company engaged in the 
business of industrial life insurance, atl 
an executive direction as enthusiastic 4 
himself for social betterment, Here wer? 
millions of policyholders who could read: / 
ily be reached and who were in need 0 
and anxious to receive the services that 
the company could render. Most i 
portant was the fact that every benef 
redounded both to policyholder and t0 
the company. This was not only an ¢r 
fort of philanthropy but one which 











could be justified by large economic tt F 


turns. Early in the experiment, it ha 


been demonstrated that the wor of the e 


company was reducing mortality and, * 
that extent, paying for itself. The cos! 
of insurance was lowered and thereby the 
field of practical life insurance service 
widened. No wonder the experiment ws 
rapidly extended. He lived to see a large 
and complex organization — running 
smoothly and achieving each year a laté 
er measure of success. It was his great 
est joy to refer in his annual reports ' 
the large number of lives of policyhol é 
ers that the welfare work of the com 
pany had saved and to the encourage 
ment which this gave to health officers 
and to public health workers evel 
where to carry on their own work. 


Framingham 


“He was constantly at the call_of . 
Government, whether it was Feder 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Prudential of London 
Adopts Heritage Policy 


SIMILAR TO FAMILY INCOME 
Premiums Are Low Compared With 
Benefits Payable in Event of 
Early Death 





A new policy contract which is some- 
what similar to American family income 
policies has been adopted by the Pru- 
dential of London, the “Heritage Pol- 
icy,’ providing maximum benefits when 
the need is greatest. The premiums are 
low compared with the benefits payable 
in the event of early death. 

The new contract is based on the pro- 
vision of (1) on death within twenty 
years from the date of the policy, (a) 
£100 for immediate expenses, (b) a quar- 
terly payment of £39, payable in advance, 
during the remainder of twenty years’ 
period, and (c) a final payment of £900 
at the end of the twenty year period; 
or (2) on death after twenty years from 
the date of the policy, the payment of 
£1,000. 

Up to the age of forty-two the premi- 
ums for the non-profit policy are lower 
than for a whole-life with profits. A ta- 
ble is included for policies with profits, 
which is described as particularly attrac- 
tive owing to the high rates of bonus 
now declared under whole-life with prof- 
its. 

In case of death within the period of 
twenty years from the effecting of the 
policy one-tenth of the bonuses accrued 
at the date of death would be payable 
immediately, and the remaining nine- 
tenths would be repayable at the end of 
the period. Should death occur after 
the expiration of twenty years, the total 
bonuses would be payable immediately. 


EX-KING ALFONSO’S INSURANCE 








Carries About One Million Pounds Ster- 
ling; British Companies Offer 
Assistance if Needed 

In the year 188 when ex-King AIl- 
fonso XIII of Spain was a child, his 
mother, the deceased Queen Cristina, 
took out a life policy for approximately 
one million pounds sterling on his life. 
The coverage was placed in various Brit- 
ish companies. 

It has been stated recently in foreign 
insurance journals that these companies 
have offered to ex-King Alfonso liberal 
advances on his policies, in case he 
should experience financial difficulties. 
This is, however, hardly likely to hap- 
pen, as the King’s private fortune runs 
into tens of millions and a large part of 
it had been safely placed outside of 
Spain before the revolution. 





GAINING COMPANY SUPPORT 





New York City Association’s Advertising 
Campaign Getting Aid from Com- 
panies Operating in State 

That life companies operating in New 
York will help share in the cost of the 
New York City Association’s fall adver- 
ising campaign is indicated in letters 
which have been received by Ralph G. 
Engelsman, Penn Mutual general agent, 
who is the head of the association’s ad- 
vertising committee. 

Mr. Engelsman wrote to the compa- 
nies which operate in the state for con- 
tributions of $100 each, feeling that not 
only will the movement better equip the 
association to carry out its present plans 
but will tend to stimulate their interest 
in a national campaign of life insurance 
advertising which has been under dis- 
cussion for some time in several organ- 
izations. 





_NO GERMAN INVESTMENTS 

The German monetary crisis has 
caused a stockholder of the France Life 
Insurance Co. to ask during the last gen- 
eral stockholders’ meeting that the com- 
pany abstain from investing in German 
loans and Young Plan obligations. It is 
reported that the management of the 
Company agreed to this demand. 
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Pittsburgh Ass’n Names 
Strong Committee Heads 


LAYING CONVENTION PLANS 
President Robert N. Waddell Selects 
Holgar J. Johnson, Past President; 
L. C. Woods, Jr., W. R. Furey 
Among Aids 








Special interest attaches to the new 
committees just appointed by President 
Robert N. Waddell of the Pittsburgh Life 
Underwriters Association for the coming 
year because Pittsburgh will be the scene 
of the annual meeting, September 22-25, 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. President Waddell was 
elected in June and started with char- 
acteristic energy and enthusiasm that has 
typified his successful career as a life 
underwriter, athletic star and football 
coach, to organize the Pittsburgh Asso- 





ROBERT N. WADDELL 


ciation for this difficult year of his ad- 
ministration. President Waddell is pro- 
duction manager for the Massachusetts 
Mutual agency in Pittsburgh. 


Who Committee Chairmen Are 

Mr. Waddell has appointed as chair- 
man of his program committee, Lawrence 
C. Woods, Jr., C.L.U., of the Edward A. 
Woods Co. Mr. Woods will bring to his 
problem his experience in the largest life 
insurance agency in the world. He is a 
member of the Pittsburgh Association’s 
board of directors and has been active 
for several years in association work. 
With him on the committee will be John 
E. Davis, C.L.U., Massachusetts Mutual; 
A. H. Bennell, C.L.U., manager, Mutual 
of New York and president of the alumni 
of the national chapter of the C.L.U.’s; 
and John C. Sheedy, Reliance Life. Mr. 
Waddell and Mr. Woods have planned to 
place special emphasis on the spring 
Sales Congress in 1932 and this same 
committee will function in preparing 
for it. 

The important position of chairman of 
the membership committee is to again be 
occupied by W. Rankin Furey, C.L.U., 
associate general agent, Berkshire Life 
in Pittsburgh. Mr. Furey’s activity has 
been largely responsible for Pittsburgh’s 
rapid growth to a thousand membership. 
He has enlisted as his immediate aid R. 
Maxwell Stevenson, supervisor, Berk- 
shire agency. On this committee will 
be H. T. Burnett, manager, Reliance 
Life; L. C. Woods, Jr., Edward A. Woods 
Co.; John A. White, manager, Metro- 
politan; and George S. Bullock, super- 
visor, Equitable of Iowa. Mr. White is 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Pittsburgh. organization. This com- 
mittee faces the problem during 1932 of 
conservation and is laying its plans ac- 
cordingly. 

The publication committee for the com- 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Workable Plans In Present Day Selling 


By Alexander E. Patterson, 
General Agent, Chicago 


American business today needs more 
men. Too 
many so called salesmen are now clog- 


salesmen and less contact 


ging up the pathway of life insurance 
selling with the idea that they are going 
to do great things when “business gets 
back on its feet.” What we need are 
the men to put it back on its feet, rather 
than a multitude of them who are stand- 
ing by awaiting this miracle. Too many 
of us are content to report .the obvious 
fact that the public “isn’t in the mar- 
ket.” Too many of us are waiting for 
the good old times of 1929 when the 
public was buying. Today the public 
must be sold. Our kit of tools may be 
exactly the same as two years ago but 
the zip behind what we say must be 
increased to 130,000 volts rather than the 
old tried and true 110 D‘rect Current. 
It must be high tension with alternating 
current to meet the constantly changing 
condition. Easy money of 1929 lured us 
along. We got big ideas of our ability. 
We thought we were pretty good. We 
liked ourselves. We tried to “cleanup” 
on quick turns and got “cleaned” in the 
process. We are too sensitive. We like 
too much comfort. We dread to meet 
the man who is not in a buying mood. 
We want them ready to fall on our 
necks, so to speak. We neglect to think 
that our job is the competitive job for 
Mr. John W. Prospect’s dollar. It is 
seldom we find the man who has pulled 
down his curtain on his life insurance 
program; he is going to increase h's line, 
but not just now. After the first of 
the month; after Labor Day or the old, 
old story, after the first of the year. 
He is worrying about the rest of the 
payments on his new car; or the bunga- 
low his wife wants in the country; o- 
the fact that he wants to join a new golf 
club; or he must pay up his loans at the 
bank or with his broker; or any one of 
a dozen other reasons familiar to all of 
us. We all know these excuses but we 
fold up when his resistance becomes ap- 
parent. Sales come when our “Sales 
Pressure” overcomes our _ prospect’s 
“Sales Resistance.” It is all verv well 
to talk about the fallacy of high pres- 
sure in selling life insurance, but give 


me the man who can put on the right 


kind of sales pressure at the right time 


and I will give you back the successful 
life underwriter. Make no mistake about 
that. Without pressure, executed with 
tact, and you have no sale. We must 
get down to brass tacks and find the 
right kind of method that will work for 
each one of us individually in this hectic 
year of 1931 and forget all about the 
methods and plans that worked for us 
back in the palmy days of 1927, ’28 and 
29. What will work for you may not 
fit the other man; what will work for 
him may not be of any value to you. It 
is your job to find what particular 
plan will work best for you. No plan 
can be outlined which will fit all. Your 
problems in your community may be en- 
tirely different from our problems in our 
district. Let us revise our plans accord- 
ingly to fit our particular needs. Let us 
revise our sales talk. Let us revise our 
entire plan of operation. In other words, 
buck ourselves up and get down to hard 
cold facts, 


Proven Ways to Get Prospects 


Now how can we do this? The first 
and most important thing in our business 
is prospecting. Yet how many of us 
have a specific time for this most im- 
portant part of our work? How many 
men or women in this room spend one- 
fifth of their time prospecting? Not 
many, I venture to say. And yet will 
anybody say that your sales presentation 
or your knowledge of the business is 
more important than prospecting? Yet 
many of us spend hours upon hours per- 
fecting ourselves in the manner in which 
we present our selling process and in 
exhibiting our knowledge of the busi- 
ness, and then our prospecting is done 
in 2 most unscientific and haphazard 
manner. It must be kept as systematic 
as any other part of our business, yes, 
more so, if we are to succeed. Some of 
the methods in use in our agency are 
as follows: 


The four reference slip attached to 
applications, for which we are indebted 
to Elliott Hall. It is pasted over the 
place for the signature on every appli- 
cation given out in our office. This has 


been productive of excellent results. 

The direct mail plan of the home of- 
fice. We feel that this plan has been 
directly responsible for an average of 
nearly two millions of business per year 
for the past two years. The splendid 
handling of this at the Home Office has 
been of inestimable advantage to our 
agents. 

The center of influence idea. Old to 
all of you but so poorly and unintelli- 
gently worked by many. If you know 
the kind of a prospect you want and can 
ask for it in the right way, this plan 
can produce marvelous results. Too 
many try to get a list of names. Ask 
for one or two of the kind you want. 
Then follow them up closely, reporting 
back the result of your call. The result 
will surprise you. Old, yes, but prac- 
tical. 

The intelligent use of contacts where 
you have the inside track. By this I 
mean the use of your old policyholders 
or letters from them commenting on the 
work you have done for them. We have 
a man in our organization who is a past 
master at this type of prospecting. His 
business, which last year ran into over 
seven figures, resulted largely from the 
use of this method. ° 

The pre-approach letter sent to a se- 
lected list. This list may be made up 
from a dozen different sources. Five to 
six letters of this kind are sent out each 
day and followed up by a perssonal call 
the second or third day after the letter 
is mailed. Here is the letter we are 
using. Perhaps you may want to change 
it somewhat to fit your particular case. 
It works very well in a metropolitan city 
such as Chicago: 

The Letter 
Dear Sir: 


Will you be good enough to anticipate 
a call from me within a few days, and 
to grant me the brief interview that I 
shall request ? 

It is with no thought that you are 
interested in life insurance that I wish 
to see you. Rather I wish to present 
an idea that has been adopted by many 
prominent business men in connection 
with covering their plans for the future. 
3ecause of its proved value to men of 
large responsibilities I believe you will 
be interested. 

Your position in business is, I know, 
predicated upon an eagerness to learn 
of good ideas and a willingness to adopt 
them when it proves profitable to do so. 


I believe I shall bring you an _ idea 
worthy of your serious consideration, 
In the meantime, I shall look forward 
to the pleasure of making your acquaint- 
ance. 
Yours very truly, 


Cold canvass, to my mind, is still the 
greatest stimulant known in our busi- 
ness. Most of you are successful life 
insurance underwriters. There is no 
need to tell you of this plan. I cannot 
help but mention it for it was again 
proven beyond a doubt in our agency 
on July 25 last. On July 8 one of our 
men called upon a man whose name he 
had taken from an office building direc- 
tory. He knew nothing of the man ex- 
cept his name and the number of his 
office in that building. He had fifteen 
or twenty other names in the = same 
building. He found this particular man 
65 years old (his age changed to 66 on 
July 26) with a wife living, his children 
married, comfortably fixed (worth about 
a quarter of a million dollars) and feel- 
ing he had no need for life insurance. 
After two interviews the prospect was 
induced to come to our office. To make 
a long story short he bought $40,000 
single premium life insurance with a 
premium of $31,107. This agent’s com- 
mission on this one case alone amounted 
to $1,244. It is needless to say that there 
is at least one agent in our agency who 
is a staunch believer in cold canvass! 

Introduction cards are being used by 
cur men to good advantage. They must 
be used intelligently and with some tact 
but they have most certainly proven their 


worth. Here is the form of card we 
use: 
To 
introducing 
WALTER JOLLEY 
Careful following up of newspaper 


item, trade journals and other similar 
types of information. One of our agents 
recently picked up an item of informa- 
tion in the daily papers of the rather 
considerable inheritance of a certain 
young man in Chicago, It developed, 
among other things as time went on, he 
would inherit a much larger fortune in 
certain lands that would undoubtedly in- 
crease in value. This agent ran down all 
the data he could find on this prospect, 
including his family, business history, his 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Mrs. Pointer 
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R. T. Shipley 
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Ralph Fischer 


Mrs. Hale 
W. Stanton Hale 
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My Most Effective Sales Plan In 193] 


Push the Investment Feature 
By Henry M. Faser 


At the outset I think I should say that 
the personal element has always played 
the larger part in my selling. No doubt 
7%> or the people I sell are people I 
kaow. I do not mean to say that all of 
them are personal friends, but I know 
something about them and they know me, 
or of me. 

However, in recent months it has taken 
something more than mere friendship to 
effcctively sell life insurance. May I 
pause long enough to say that in order 
to sell life insurance or anything else— 
you must know your goods, and especial- 
ly at the present time, it is not only 
necessary to know our own goods, but 
we must have a fair knowledge of other 
forms of investments. The same talks 
that were used by us in 1928 and 1929 
will sell life insurance today, but I doubt . 


if those same sales talks will sell as much 
life insurance in 1931 as they did in 1929. 

Practically everything in this country 
has depreciated in value—stocks—bonds 
—building and loan—real estate. They 
have gone down and down and down, but 
life insurance remains the same. Life 
insurance has not depreciated one penny. 
If this be true, then it seems to me that 
the one point I should stress above all 
others is the protection and investment 
feature. 

We all know that there are certain 
qualifications necessary to successful un- 
derwriting. These things are well known 
to all of us, but after everything has 
been said and done—the fact remains 
that the one essential qualification so 
badly needed today is couched in just 
one little word—work! 


Annuities Through Setilement Options 
By Charles R. Mathews 


My sales plan for 1931? My answer 
is aauiues. Annuities as an approach 
—.lnuities in your sales talks, minimum 
luconie, cte.—aunuities by use of settle- 
cp.ons—and actual annuity sales. 

[ do not necessarily mean annuities 
as you know them as listed under this 
head in your rate book, but rather the 
various forms of annuities or incomes 
that can be arranged under the settle- 
ment options of regular life insurance 
policies. In this day and age, an expert 
knowledge and understanding of the va- 
rious options of our cont-acis is abso- 
lutely essential to care for our clients’ 
needs. It is not necessary for me to 
recite statistics as to why the public is 
of one mind in wanting safety above all 
else for their investment dollar—you are 
perfectly familiar with these conditions. 

The institution of life insurance has 
grown in favor each year since its birth, 
and while it has never been found want- 
ing, it has, during the past two years, 
been put to the acid test and today, is 
being turned to as the one, safe financial 
insi tution, standing secoud only to our 


Ben Franklin Martin 





H. W. Kremers 


government for security. 

Whereas, in the past, our clients 
bought for the purpose of creating es- 
tates, and then were educated to pur- 
chase for the purpose of continuing to 
their families at least a portion of their 
former income, they are now seriously 
interested in, and are prospects for, what 
live insurance will do for them in their 
sunset years. In the last few years, the 
public has seen pet schemes and plans 
swept into oblivion and the cry is now: 
“Give me Something Guaranteed.”— 
“Something that I know will be there 
when I want it.” The answer is—an- 
nuities. 

Many men feel that they have all the 
insurance that their needs call for, but 
they can be and are being interested in 
retirement incomes, independent of the 
insurance that they have purchased for 
the protection of their families. When 
selling life insurance, as Vice-President 
Stevenson says, “for definite and speci- 
fic needs”—do not overlook the fact that 
one of these specific needs is provision 
for adequate income in your client’s own 


Eric G. Johnson 


Howard V. Krick 


old age. Incidentally, this thought prop- 
erly emphasized, makes your presenta- 
tion much more interesting to him. 

Ordinary Life, Limited Pay Life and 
Endowment policies are all term insur- 
ance plus investment. Likewise, the op- 
tions of settlement make it possible to 
turn each and every policy into some 
form of annuity contract. Therefore, I 
talk annuities. 

' The Case of Mr. Allen 

Let me explain myself by reciting some 
of the facts of one or two of my recent 
sales, which were closed purely on the 
annuity idea. This one is illustrative of 
the sale of life insurance through the 
selfish appeal of an annuity: 

Mr. Allen is age 58. Said he wanted 
to some day purchase an annuity but was 
not interested in life insurance. Owned 
his home, free from mortgage; a high- 
class machinist with shop in rear of 
home, making special parts for a par- 
ticular trade. $8,000 of insurance, wife 
living, one son age 26, married; and an- 
other son age 9. 

We talked about annuities, both im- 
mediate and deferred. I settled on and 
advised a dual annuity, by which the Penn 
would pay him a monthly income for 
life beginning ten years from today, or 
any other time he might select there- 
after, or if he should die before the an- 
nuity to him began, would pay it to his 
wife or son for ten years, thus protect- 
ing the youngest son to completion of 
educational period. Mr. Allen thought 
this idea perfect and was examined. 

In order that I might present a bona- 
fide annuity proposition, I asked the act- 
uary’s department to address a letter to 
the insured, referring to his contract by 
its correct number, stating what the cash 


what the annuity return would be to him 
per thousand at the ages of 68, 70, 72 
or 75. 

To complete the sale and effect de- 
livery, I then drew up an outline of the 
annuity provisions of policy number so 
and so on the life of John Allen, show- 
ing that by the attached letter from our 
actuary the contract would on April 17, 
1941, or at age 68, guarantee Mr. Allen 
a monthly income of $21.70 for life. If 
however, he wished to defer the income 
until an older age it would pay a larger 
sum. 

Provision was made for Mrs. Allen by 
which, should Mr. Allen pass out of the 
picture before commencing his income, 
the contract would automatically pay an 
income of $50 per month to Mrs, Allen 
for ten years and seven months, and fur- 
ther, in event of her death during this 
period, the same income would continue 
to the nine year old son, either for the 
balance of ten years and seven months 
or until his twenty-first birthday. If we 
had not paid an income for ten years 
and seven months by that time, we would 
pay the balance in one sum, equally to 
the two boys. 

You of course recognize this as the 
old, reliable Ordinary Life rate Endow- 
ment for $5,000 with the actuary’s letter 
attached, and with a special beneficiary 
designation, using Option “E”, and I 
want you to distinctly understand that 
the delivery was effected, not out in the 
shop, but at the dining room table in 
the presence of Mrs. Allen, that we dis- 
cussed the whole matter from my annuity 
outline and diagram, and that when it 
was explained to them that this is what 
life insurance would do, there was no 
objection whatever to the purchase of 


value would be at the tenth year andlife insurance. 


Picture Carefree Later Years 
By Miss Leonora Olsen 


Through my experience in employment 
and personnel work, in which I was en- 
gaged for many years, I began to see 
that the greatest service I could render 


was to go to the woman with the job 
and show her how to save part of her 
salary regularly. In March of this year 








Ben F. Shapro 


Taylor B. Glading 


I turned over the Employment Bureau 
to my assistant in order to give the 
larger part of my time to insurance. 
My prospects consisted of two groups, 
first—my friends (after I had broken 
down a prejudice I had once entertained 
that I would never try and sell my 
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Practical Suggestions fo Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


“Four men_ have 
This Man tried to sell me life 
Couldn’t insurance in the past 
Be Sold? two weeks. They 


couldn’t sell me and 
neither can you!” This was the greet- 
ing recently given an agent who had 
merely announced himself, stated his 
name and the name of his company. 
Which wasn’t what you might call get- 
ting off to a good start. 

Perhaps you have had a similar greet- 
ing now and then, says the Illinois Life 
Bulletin. If so, your reaction was prob- 
ably highly individual. One person 
might feel resentment or consider him- 
self unfairly treated. Another, especially 
if he were a beginner, might experience 
discouragement at the  unauspicious 
start. A third might leave the scene 
thinking to himself, “All right, grouch, 
I won’t waste my time with you.” 

This underwriter about whom we are 
talking did none of these. He merely 
smiled and said in a friendly tone of 
voice, “I have never yet sold anybody 
any life insurance.” 

“Oh, you’re just starting in the busi- 
ness? Well, don’t practice on me!” 

“No, sir. On the contrary I have been 
in this business fifteen years.” 

“Well, for the luvva Pete, what are 
you driving at?” 

“As soon as you give me a chance 
that’s exactly what I want to show you.” 

“Sit down.” 

And then the underwriter said, “Give 
me ten minutes of your time and atten- 
tion, listen to what I have to say, and 
make your own judgment. Is it a go?” 

“Shoot!” 

The result was an application. When 
the name was on the line the applicant 
said, “I see what you meant when you 
said you never sold life insurance; you 
tell your story and the prospect buys.” 





To the trained 

Talking chemist, a “polybasic 
His acid-polyhydric alco- 
Language hol resin” has as def- 


inite a meaning as 
“two plus two makes four,” said Merle 
Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Business, in 
a recent address. To the average busi- 
ness man the same statement means— 
nothing. It isn’t his language. 

Insurance men, too, sometimes talk in 
a vernacular all their own. They don’t 
speak the language of their prospect. 
They present columns of figures and 
formidable-looking books full of statis- 
tics, maturities, dividends, and types of 
policies. They may bore a_ prospect 
when it should be easy to make him 
enthusiastic. 

Meeting your prospect on his own 
ground is a fundamental principle of 
selling. Talk to him about the things 
that are going on in his own field of 
business, Tie in your insurance when 
the opening arrives—but gain his respect 
for your knowledge of fundamental busi- 
ness facts and practices. Talk to him in 
his own language. 





Charles F. 
C. F. Williams liams, 
Gives Advice the 
On Production 


Wil- 

president of 
Western & 
Southern Life,  of- 
fered the following 
advice recently to assistant superintend- 
ents of his company: 

“Anybody who understands industrial 
life insurance will realize that industrial 
insurance to be written with any degree 
of money-making to the assistant su- 
perintendent and to the superintendent 
must be written in volume. 

“To the man who wants to be an ex- 
pert assistant superintendent, let me 
commend the following rules: 

Keep all your agents on claim all the time. 

The assistant superintendent to do this must 
of necessity do everything else that is essential 
to the conduct of a successful assistancy. 

His new business will be fool-proof. 

His debits in good order. 

His lapses will be reduced to the minimum. 

He will not be bothered with finals or open 
debits. 

“The principal cause of assistancy fail- 
ures is lack of personal knowledge of 
debit conditions and status of new busi- 
ness. 

“Of course, it’s a good practice to 
check collection books every week, but 
the assistant superintendent who relies 
solely on this will blow up with a bang 
some day. 

“The premium receipt book is the book 
to know and you can only see it on the 
hoof. 

“Review your life registers to ascer- 
tain the lapse ratio on new business, but 
remember that a clean life sheet doesn’t 
always mean that the business is placed 
and paying, 

“It happens not infrequently that new 
business lapses are held in order to draw 
special salary and then when the excess 
exceeds the special salary, the whole 
works blow up at one time. 

“When an agent tells you that his as- 
sistant superintendent hasn’t been over 
his debit in six months, that assistant 
superintendent is headed for the exit; 
it’s bound to come. 

“Counsel and direction are all right up 
to a certain point, but if they alone were 
sufficient, we wouldn’t need any assist- 
ant superintendents. 

“Every assistant superintendent should 
remember this: You can’t sit in an office 
chair and know what’s going on.” 





Beware of hot 

Hot weather imps,  ad- 
Weather vises the Agency 
Imps Bulletin of the Equi- 


table Society’s Syra- 
cuse branch. 

1. One Imp says no use getting start- 
ed before 9:30. 

2. Another Imp urges you to quit 
around 11:30 because it’s near lunch 
time. 

3. Still another Imp tells you to relax 
at 4:00 P. M. 

4. While still another Imp influences 
yon to park inside on rainy days. 

5. And the last Imp tempts you to 
pass up Saturday prospects. 
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ASSETS GAIN NEARLY 15 MILLIONS 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 


$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 


$133,931,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 


$14,973,679.46 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 








CINCINNATI COURSE 





Dr. Charles J. Rockwell to Be in Charge 
of Instruction, Starting on Septem- 
ber 29; Morning Classes 

The Cincinnati Life Underwriters As- 
sociation for the fifth consecutive year 
is sponsoring the course in life insurance 
salesmanship and practice given by Dr. 
Charles J. Rockwell, nationally recog- 
nized authority on the teaching of life 
insurance subjects. 

The course embodies functions and 
services of life insurance, principles and 
practices of life insurance salesmanship, 
planning and prospecting, and modes of 
paying proceeds. 

Classes will be held from September 


Eightieth Anniversary Year 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 

The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 

New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 








1931 


Massachusetts 


Des Moines, Iowa 





29 to October 24 inclusive. Classes will 
meet from 9 to 11 o’clock daily, except 
on Mondays with one afternoon and one 
evening session of an hour each a week 





USING LAPSE ROLL OF HONOR 


The Central States Life of St. Louis 
has created a conservation roll. of honor 
and each month the persistency records 
of the various agents will be published 
in the Central States Life Bulletin. 

The agents have been divided into 
three classes, depending on the volume 
of business exposed to lapsation, The 
first roll is divided as follows: Over $50,- 
000 exposed to removal, $50,000 to $25,- 
000, and under $25,000. 





language. 


Indemnity Benefits. 


to apply to 


34 Nassau Street 


President 
DAVID F. HOUSTON 





The Formula of Success 


a INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
The facts can be simply stated. People need to 

be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YoRK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all Standard forms of life insurance. 
It has many practices to broaden and 
expedite service for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Disability and Double 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 
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‘The Age of Innocence 


You may not be able to paint a masterpiece of happy 
childhood as depicted by Sir Joshua Reynolds in his famous 
“Age of Innocence”’ picture. 


You can, however, paint a word-picture of the bright future 
for children whose fathers carry adequate amounts of life insur- 
ance. In this way an effective barrier is erected against future 
hardships and humiliation for the children of insured fathers. 


Selling Guaranteed Cost Life insurance as written by The Trav- 
elers makes the painting of the protection picture more potent. 


eke 
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THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE CoMPANY THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY CoMPANY 
Tue TRAVELERS Fire INSURANCE CoMPANY 
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Self Management Like 
That of Any Business 


ANALYZE YOUR DEPARTMENTS 


Holgar J. Johnson, General Agent ct 
Pittsburgh, Shows Agents How to 
Improve Results 


A novel and helpful suggestion was 
made to the Penn Mutual agents at the 
White Sulphur Holgar J. 
Johnson, general agent for the company 
at Pittsburgh when he told them to ana- 
lyze_ their life insurance 
salesmen just as a firm or corporation 
would do its various department. He 
said: 


Meeting by 


functions as 


Irrespective of what may be the rea- 
son for our going into life insurance 
many of us pass through a _ t-ansition 
from merely holding a job into an ap- 
preciation of this as a business. I am 
thoroughly convinced that in the next 
five years most business organizations 
will get the majoriiy of their profits from 
management rather than volume of busi- 
ness alone. 

New Business O- ganization Needed 

Therefore we are faced under present 
economic conditions with a necessity for 
new thinking along the lines of business 
organization. In the organization of 
your own business we may liken your 
business to that of an individual corpor- 
ation in which you are the president, 
sales manager, treasurer, accountant, in 
fact, the entire executive staff of that 
corporation. Your stockholders being 
your family; those dependent upon the 
dividends from the profits of your busi- 
ness. 

As a question, would you be willing 
to purchase stock in a business organi- 
zation that is operated on the same basis 
that you operate your own corporation— 
entitled, “Mr. Agent, Inc.” ? 

During this period that business is 
passing through a stringent economic ad- 
justment and reorganization you are 
faced with a falling volume of business; 
you have two choices—the first to cut 
salaries, decrease your sales force and 
overhead. This naturally would result in 
some saving. Your second choice, how- 
ever, is an analysis of your business to 
see whether or not you are getting the 
maximum: value out of each department 
of the corporation. Let us consider this 
second phase primarily as the soundest 
method by which we proceed to build a 
profit sheet in our business. In the first 
place, as chief executive you have a defi- 
not policy or program along the lines on 
which your corporation is to operate. 
Would you be interested in being asso- 
ciated with the Penn Mutual if our chief 
executive had no policy or plan for the 
development of the company? In the 
next place, as treasurer of the corpora- 
tion, do you have a definite budget of 
income based on the expected income, 
taking into consideration your deferred 
first commissions as well as your month- 
ly renewal commission income? Having 
this analysis from a financial standpoint 
you then begin to realize the necessity 
of the amount of new business that will 
be required in order to bring about a 
satisfactory income thereby permitting 
you to balance your business budget. 

While speaking on the financial phase, 
does your corporation have a sufficient 
emergency reserve asset that can be 
drawn upon in a period of expansion or 
development or that will give your cor- 
poration a liquid asset value should the 
unforeseen interrupt the operation of 
that business? Frankly, any business 
organization necessarily requires a suf- 
ficient reserve asset in order to give it 
fintncial stability. The implication here 
is that you should carry sufficient life 


insurance on that chief executive of “Mr. 
Agent, Inc.,” to give him his real value to 
the corporation and the stockholders. 

In analyzing the reports of the secre- 
tarial and auditing departments does 
your corporation keep sufficient records 
to enable you to make an intelligent an- 
alysis of the results of your business? 

Studying Sales Department 

™ passing to the sales department, 
dors this department present intelligent 
and sufficient records to permit you to 
anrlyze the most profitable sources of 
business; the necessary amount of effort 
required to get new business? As an 
iustration of what we mean here, con- 
sider the case of the sales department 
of one firm which recently discovered 
toot 80% of their business came from 
40% of their customers within a profit- 
able radius of distribution and by this 
analysis were able to turn a loss into a 
nrofit. To make it more specific, as a 
life insurance salesman, check over the 
last fifty or 100 cases you have written. 
Netermine the source from which you 
have received your most profitable busi- 
n°ss or are you in the position of an 
avent in our organization who recently 
riide a similar analysis and found that 
he was spending 80% of his time pros- 
pecting among a group of men that were 
evine him 15% of his business. Make 
a definite classification of your policv- 
holders by ege, financial structure, fam- 
ily responsibilities and occupational back- 
ercund. In an effort to determine what 
is your most profitable group in which 
‘to operate, your next definite objective 
as sales manager is to determine the 
number of sales contacts necessary to 
e>t results under existing conditions. As 
a further analysis of this point let me 
esote the exnerience in our own organ- 
ization. During the first six months of 
1930 we found that it took an average of 
five siles talks to produce one sale. Dur- 
ing the first six months of 1931 these 
figures changed to one out of nine sales 
presentations. Do you have similar rec- 
ords of your own corporation? Without 
these records it becomes practically im- 
possible to determine the efficiency of 
your selling organization. As a final 
thought for your sales organization, how 
are you developing new possible custom- 
ers to build in among your old custom- 
ers? The customary program of a life 
insurance salesman is that he shall see 
three new names a day. Do your rec- 
ords show that you are actually seeing 
this number or are you merely making a 
guess and are you securing them from 
the profitable fields in which you can 
successfully operate ? 

In conclusion, let me review the fol- 
lowing thoughts on the reorganization of 
your corporation. First, organize your 
field of profitable endeavor or sales. 
Second, organize your selling methods 
by practical and continual review of your 
sales presentation. Third, organize and 
know a definite program of work and a 
definite policy along the lines on which 
you shall operate. Fourth, organize defi- 
nite records of results and income bud- 
get for profit. Last, but not least, or- 
ganize your development in ideas and 
thoughts for the new projects that will 
be necessitated by the buying impetus 
following our present economic readjust- 
ment. 

A business organization planned this 
way will be an organization of leadership 
which, after all, is only doing that which 
you and everyone else knows should be 
done and furthermore, this type of re- 
organization will bring new profits to 
the stockholders in your business or- 
ganization. 


Pittsburgh Ass’n 
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ing year will be headed by Ray H. Fin- 
ger, manager, Sun Life of Canada. Mr. 


General Agents Told 
Of New Service Plans 


HEAR UNDERWRITING PROBLEMS 


Pean Mutual Agency Men Sit in On Dis- 
cussion of Home Office Problems 
Affecting Field 


One entire session of the general 
agents’ meeting was devoted to the un- 
derwriting problem in accordance with the 
company’s policy of fully educating its 
solicitors on this important phase of the 
business. The case method was followed 
by a clinic held, analyzing actual cases 
and illustrating various features which 
were fully discussed in open meeting. 

The factors governing mortality and 
the effects of proper general agency de- 
velopment were fully presented. The 
idea of educating soliciting agents as to 
the class of cases from which come the 
highest percentage of acceptable risks 
was expounded on the theozy that it will 
enable them to come closer to a 100% 
return from their sales efforts. 

The question of closer synchronization 
between the general agencies and the 
underwriting department was studied 
with the idea of perfecting service. 








Finger is the man who made several 
visits to Washington during the spring 
of 1931, secured David Lawrence to ad- 
dress the Pittsburgh Sales Congress and, 
around Mr. Lawrence built a program of 
unequaled merit in Sales Congress _his- 
tory in Pittsburgh. Serving with Mr. 
Finger on this committee will be W. R. C. 
Rowan, estate engineer, Reliance Life; 
Frank C. Wigginton, general agent, State 
Mutual; and Frank A. Gold, Massachu- 
setts Mutual. Plans are being made to 
change the Pittsburgh publication to 
meet conditions which inevitably follow 
a convention. 

Holgar J. Johnson, general agent, 
Penn Mutual, past president of the Pitts- 
burgh Association and general chairman 
of the National Convention, has been 
appointed by Mr. Waddell to serve as 
chairman of the legislative committee. 
With him on this important committee, 
which holds a constant contact with the 
State Association at Harrisburg, will be 
three former presidents of the Pittsburgh 
Association—A. G. Ashbrook, Provident 
Mutual; F. W. Ries, Jr., Canada Life, 
and Charles W. Scovel, Northwestern 
Mutual. Plans for codification of the in- 
surance laws in Pennsylvania are under 
consideration. This committee will act 
as a clearing house for all life insur- 
ance interests in Pittsburgh affecting 
legislative matters. 





Patterson Talk 
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characteristics, etc. He then checked on 
his insurance history through our office. 
It just happened that this young man 
already had $200,000 of life insurance in 
the Penn Mutual written many years 
ago. This agent then discussed this case 
with one of our leading producers... An 
appointment was arranged and within a 
short time an additional $300,000 with a 
$7,300 premium was placed, to round out 
the line to an even half million. 

Salaried men at this time are particu- 
larly good prospects for life insurance. 
Our dollar is supposed to purchase much 
more today than it did two years ago. 
Here are thousands of salaried men 
whose incomes are the same as in 1929. 
They have not been adversely affected 
by the depression. They are better off 
than they were before. One of our new 
men who contracted with us June 10 of 
this year has confined his efforts to the 
salaried men of one of our great public 


























































utility corporations and during the 7 
weeks he has been with us has written 
eight applications for $50,000. Of this 
amount he has already paid for 5 cases 
for $32,000 with first year deposits of 
$975. This agent does not call upon af 
man in business for himself. He believes 
the salaried man is the prospect to work 
upon today. 

Time will not permit going into the 
many other details of prospecting of 
which you are all familiar, but I cannot? 
close this portion without reiterating that 
there is no formula for determining af 
prospect like the old one of the man} 
who has the money, the health, the need, | 
can be approached and is the right type 
for me to see, This brings in the ele-F 
ments of points of contact and personal} 
attributes of both salesman and prospect 5 
between whom there must be completef 
accord. 


Suggestions for Approach 

Pages upon pages have been written | 
and published upon the subject of the F 
approach. I will not bore you with de. 
tails of these. Perhaps you have worked 
out the best one for you yourself. Here 
are two we have been using to good — 
advantage: 

“Mr. Prospect, I am William Penn. If 
am associated with The Alexander E 
Patterson Agency of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. I presume you 
have seen something of the achievements 
of our agency, in the newspapers?” 
Whether the prospect has or has not 
seen anything in relation to the agency 
organization is immaterial. His answer 
will be “Yes” or “No, what is it all 
about?” which is sufficient to give ou 
salesman an opening. It has been used 
to excellent advantage. 

“Mr. Prospect, if | can show you 4 
plan of investment, calling for a nominal 
yearly deposit over a period of 5, 10,15 
or 20 years (backed by one of the larg- 
est financial institutions of our country) 
that will yield you 5% compound interest 
year in and year out, without any of the 
hazards which the usual investments en- 
tail, you would be interested, wouldn't 
you? And Mr. Prospect, if I can show 
you how you can guarantee to your 
family your objective (say $50,000) at a 
cost of approximately 1% per annum, 
should you not live out the period which 
your plans call for, you would be further 
interested, wouldn’t vou?” This is what 
we call the “Bye Howes Plan,” origt 
nated by Mr. Byron C. Howes of our 
agency. It is a most interesting and ef- 
fective approach and works out with the 
plan of charging up the actual cost ol 
the insurance each year and figuring the 
return based upon the amount of the 
premium thus left for investment pur 
poses. It has closed many cases for US 
during the past six months. 


Closing Methods 


We now reach the fourth and conclud- 
ing point in this discussion, closing. It 
is most difficult to give you specific ideas 
that will be of any practical advantage 
to you. Here is where the pressure must 
be brought into play. The usual at 
tempts to close must be tried out. e 
prospect must be tested. You must feel 
him out. He may be ready. Again he 
may not. Experience, naturally, must be 
your best teacher. Today the plan we 
have found most effective is the invest 
ment appeal. One of our men closed 4 
case the middle of last month on 4 
O. D. I. where he used two closing 
points: Diversification of investment and 
that “Par” was guaranteed at al! times 
It resulted in a two thousand dollar a” 
nual premium. On the other hand one 
of our fellows had a simple case of 4 
ten thousand dollar policy where 0” the 
first interview the prospect’s wife MM 
taken a major part in the discussio® 
When our agent returned with the policy 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Methods of Business 











“7 ters, or where sons have had the oppor- gotiated may be made the subject of an down cost and keep up quality is the 
itten x tunity and have shown no interest in organized presentation, even if a regu- key man to manufacturing enterprises, 
this Insurance Selling the business. ; lar sinking fund has been established, wherever price determines the amount 
me By providing a definite plan of suc- using life insurance as an additional of business done. Where the sale is not 
s of TALK BY E. PAUL HUTTINGER ¢Ssion through the means of life insur- guarantee. The presentation is “Create wholly determined by price, the sales 
ona ance the value of the enterprise is pre- and Save,” applied to the payment of manager may be the key man. 
ieves Analysis of Factors in a Business That served for the owner’s estate and the indebtedness instead of to the accumu- Either or both of these men represent 
work Should Be Taken into faithful employes reap the reward of lation of an estate. a value to the business that it is difficult 
Candbieetion fidelity and merit. _ ; How much does it cost a business to to measure in dollars, but it is our job 
i Assuming the business is worth per- operate? That is one of the most sig- to estimate that value in order to insure 
ca Those factors of chief importance in ie ie I pag the best ose of — a about it. ge ao re- the soap = en! a We 
nner ahs i ia ‘ contributing to this program of construc- veals how low it can sell, which deter- insure that solvency by writing life in- 
that considering 3 a involving busi- tive salesmanship is by pointing out the mine the power of its competition. The surance to eects the action as a 
ng af ness IneEramce were discussed interest- life insurance significance of a few items man whose brains and leadership hold going concern. 
man fs ingly before the Penn Mutual Meeting in a financial statement, procured from 
need, f at White Sulphur Springs by E. Paul Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. This significance 
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Huttinger, manager of the training de- 
partment of the company, and an expert 
on this subject. He said: 

What constitutes a business insurance 
prospect? The principal requirement is 
that the business must be financially 
healthy and worth perpetuating. If the 


is the key to numerous organized sales 
presentations. 

Factors in Business to Be Analyzed 

Business enterprises are rated by the 
strength or weakness of their cash posi- 
tions. The reason is that cash is the 
most liquid capital, hence the most im- 
portant asset. If the position is weak, 


Adjusting Plans 
(Continued from Page 5) 
not. It depends on how bad it was and 
whether the chauffeur had to be fired or 


not. If a man can possibly help it, he 
does not tell his wife anything about it 





Define Leaders 


(Continued from Page 5) 


works twelve months a year; who knows 
how to dig up prospects and to follow 
them up consistently, and who is intelli- 
gent. He gave as an example of lack 














ritten |) = husiness is not worth perpetuating we the death of one of the officers or part- when he has made a damn fool of him- of intelligence the agent who does “not 
i the f= =have no right to prolong the agony of ners will tend to make it weaker. Cred- self. But think what a tremendous ap- know when to keep quiet. _ 
h de last illness, We can serve our prospects itors may be expected to call their loans peal it makes to a man when you tell Mr. Stumes told of a visit he made 
orked e better by selling personal insurance to and refuse extensions. If the reverse is him _ that for a small interest payment with an agent to a prospect who was 
Here | protect their families against the day true and, the cash position is strong, the of 214% or 3%, he can immediately re- convinced that he should sign an appli- 
good fa when the business will be decently in- business is independent of banking fa- store to his estate the $100,000 he lost cation for $20,000. Up to that point the 
2 terred by mourning creditors vors. Strong position makes it cost in the market. agent (who had been cautioned to be 
in, | : A healthy business is as desirable for ™ore to buy out partners’ interests and Now for the third class—the inheri- silent) had kept the pact, but the pros- 
err EG business in ‘3 , is tangible evidence of money available tance tax prospect. Him we always have ct happened to say: “I am glad to 
: Ss insurance prospecting as a seep : , : ale —- i ’ 
[utual health is f 1 ing, to buy life insurance for this and other with us, but if you can find a man today tke out this application in your com- 
ealthy man is for personal prospecting. - : : ane hee ; tas : 
€ you Bu in fi ial def > ~=—s purposes which follow. who has a good sized estate on which pany because my father was insured in 
; ut certain financial defects are not a : } P : 2 ‘ 2c +m: 
ments har if the busin : 4 and the te If notes and accounts receivable are his executors will have to pay taxes, it it,” whereupon the agent corrected him: 
a usiness is sound and the fu ; é : : , A “T think. <r. 3 Hine 1 ae 
ers?” ture promising. For instance, an abnor- disproportionately large there has been is a cinch he will admit that the present ‘I think, sir, it was the Blan Insurance 
s not mal indebtedness is not an obstacle. 00 generous an extension of credit. The would be a damn poor time for him to Co. which insured your father. That’s 
gency Business insurance cures this impair- life of the credit manager has become die. He will shudder when he thinks of right,” said the prospect, “and that com- 
nswet Fs ment. Likewise, frozen assets. But there ‘creasingly important to the enterprise. his executors selling Standard Oil at 30, any treated him right. So I think I'd 
it all : is a difference between a business tem. He is the man who is depended upon to New York Central at 80 and U. S. Steel better give them $10,000 of this line for 
¢ ou porarily off balance with a promising work the business out of the hole. at 85. It’s a swell time to show him that sentimental reasons. 
used future, and a business without a future, It is a fair assumption that upon the life insurance provides a contract which Mr. Stumes believes that each agent 
5 over-burdened and top-heavy, getting death of the partner or officer in charge will give his executors cash on demand. requires individual treatment; that suc- 
you 4 ready for the economic grave. That type of credits, a large proportion of accounts A man has not only got to pick his cessful general agents should know their 
pu is not a prospect. receivable will not be collected. Insur- prospects more intelligently—work more agents. 
10, 13 What Mak Busi Worth ance on his life Is the common sense consistently—but also get more iron into Mr. Hall’s idea as to how to improve 
larg: ae method of indemnifying the business for his soul, or, to put it less poetically, get the production of agent is for the ageft 
antry) : Perpetuating such a loss. In an instalment business, more guts. "T don't like to openly accuse to sell monthly income coupled with 
terest The following are some reasons why a where a large share of the assets is tied myself of being lily-livered, but I have program. 
of the business 1S worth perpetuating: Family up in accounts receivable this protection had some most harrowing experiences 
ts en- pride, ownership of patent, business se- js absolutely imperative. this past year and they were no one’s ADD TO VOCABULARY 
yuldn't cret or valuable good-will, promise of a Successful and conservative businesses fault but my own. 
show —- future, gift to faithful em- invariably value patents, good-will, trade To summarize: It is a good idea at a Memorize Five Lines and Beautiful 
your ployes. secrets at $1.00, unless they are com- : : . f Phrases and Use Them in Your Dail 
The i : : bps time of stress like this for each one o y 
) at a gine a reason why such a business pelled to inflate it in order to appear us to lock himself up in a quiet room Work, Says Dr. P. J. Steinmetz 
is wort i ej re ignific: Z : 5 . 4: : 
—_ worth perpetuating 1s to preserve it solvent. The significant fact about the 54 take stock of himself—try and think Dr. Philip J. Steinmetz, pastor of the 
which as a going concern, thus avoiding eco- nominal valuation of $1.00 is that while fo hee ts b falline dow Epi 1 Ch h of Elki Park. Phil 
iat nomic wastes through loss of momentum. for financial reasons it is good business CUt Where he has been falling down, “piscopa urch of Elkins Park, Phila- 
aa Soniye aeaerdiis 64 the tusienen cnn : on tk toe a. cecal acai where he has failed to put it over—make delphia, made a great hit at the Penn 
BB aes sane oe practice to rate it ‘ow, the actual value 4 definite schedule of how much he Mutual convention at White Sulphur last 
origi- nly continue if some means are pro- may be high. In the purchase of a de- er h he then decile walt te ble wi ie and : 
eA vided for buying out husbands and wives cedent’s share, his estate is entitled to wants to write each month, then decide week by his witty sayings and stories. 
“ ’ j how many calls he must make every day Speaking more seriously he offered this 
nd ef ot descendents of the blood, when such full value for patents, good-will and trade th 1 te te : ace 
th the descendents die. In practical effect it secrets. The way to pay full value with. 74,50 many sales talks he must give §= suggestion: 
| ; : : . : ae! ee . to keep up to this schedule. In other “Add to your vocabulary each day one 
‘ost of 's somewhat similar to the plan used by out revealing full value in the financial words, make definite plans and live up word you can use as a good workman 
ng the the Astors to prevent the dissipating of statement is through the instrument of is . a ane Add a wees Sane 
of the their New York real estate. When the life insurance. to ae ; — von — be _— pp rg 
t pur- son marries, an antenuptial contract is Too large an investment in buildings Use — gi more eo pros- 5 pet lh ccs ee aniline a 
for us signed by the wife-to-be in which for a and plant is more dangerous than over- Pests. ick out — o have —— poise caumuak sac 
valuable consideration, she releases her jnvestment in stock in trade or inventory, © Who have had it and are am utious hinds saw ale Pa uot theve hetene 
dower right. In our illustration the pur- because the latter is always in the proc- enough to believe they are going to have 8 eperes ; puerad se 
ines , eaters ] it again Here a little and there a little, so that 
, ase is made after death with cash _ ess of liquidation and eventually will be : : each day counts for something 
— stad for the purpose, but the rights of converted into cash. When it comes to bse pov endless — —— con- “* ” ; 
ign € parties are previously defined by money invested in buildings, the purchase stantly and consistently. It will give you 
: ideas contract. of a decedent’s interest is again a prob- a never failing supply of new names and _L. G. SAUNDERS TALK 
antage Why ownership of a patent or busi- lem which can only be solved by the this is 90% of the battle in our business. L. G. Saunders, Home Office Agency, 
e must ness secret is good reason for continuing availability of cash to make the purchase Keep after them harder; crowd them; Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, in a talk to 
al at- the identity of a business organization, when the cash is needed. Only through don’t be stalled by the usual excuses. the company’s agency association this * 
= 1S €asy to perceive. The business may life insurance can this cash be economi- Consider every case a ten-round fight week, said some agents were spoiled by 
st feel € newly organized and all its profits in cally guaranteed when it is needed for and even if you have to take a lot of praise, while others needed a pat on the 
ain he the future. Good reasons may exist why this purpose. punishment, keep boring in. It will sur- back. Good agents need little supervi- 
rust be the secret should not become public Bond issues and mortgages are easier prise you how many knockouts you will sion and discipline. Agents should be 
jan we Property and why a small business should to negotiate when backed by life insur- score in the last round. Each fight you inspired by motives higher than mater- 
invest Continue in possession, ance. The reason for this is that the win will put you in better shape for the ialism, and there was no business he 
osed 4 Perpetuating business to guarantee fu- business, continuing under its present next one. Each time the purses get big- knew which brought out character and 
" 1g g g P é a 
on fon ture profits is related to the preceding successful management presents no ob-_ ger and before you know it, you will be unselfishness more than life insurance 
_ class, but for a reason not in connection stacle to credit. But if the business is another Gene Tunney, in the million does. 
nt ant with a patent or trade secret. It in- disrupted by the death of one or more dollar class, and as far as you are con- 
yy cludes any new enterprise, or old busi- of its officers, the credit aspect may be cerned, the depression will be perma- C. J. IREDELL PRESIDENT 
= a ness with a new project. Real estate, completely inverted and the security im- nently over. At a meeting of the Penn Mutual 
ne . mining and manufacturing are represent- _periled. In this case, sell life insurance General Agency Association at White 
ed 2 this group. asa sinking fund, guaranteeing payment WORK OF NEW MAN Sulphur this week the following officers 
bi had faith business perpetuated to reward of the obligation before due if the suc- were elected: President, C. J. Iredell, 
e a. "mae employes is a rare instance, but cess of the business is interrupted by Manuel Camps, Jr., Allan Gates, D. B. Cincinnati; vice-presidents, W. O. Fer- 
“— would happen oftener if life insurance death. Sell it as a method of getting a Adler and Dorion Fleming were Penn  guson, Los Angeles, and A. W. Finley, 
| PoHc, was more widely used as a means of more favorable interest rate, often sav- Mutual 


Perfecting the plan. The ideal situation 


a business owned by a man with no 
children, whose only children are daugh- 


ing more than sufficient to pay the pre- 
miums, 
Bond issues and mortgages already ne- 


representatives who discussed 
“Getting Recruits into Production” at 
the Penn Mutual Agency Association 
Convention in White Sulphur this week. 


Louisville; secretary, Gaio Diggs, Rich- 
mond; assistant secretary, Dorian Flem- 
ing, New Orleans; treasurer, » Holgar 
Johnson, Pittsburgh. 
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Successful Agent Who 
Sells Mostly Young Men 


TAYLOR GLADING’S EXPERIENCE 





Harder Work Because One Has to Sell 
Them Standing in Corners or 
Other Chance Places 

Entering the life insurance business 
from college, Taylor Glading, graduate 
of the Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, has been successful and 
he devotes himself mostly to young men 
because he feels he understands their 
viewpoint and speaks their language. In 
his talk at the Penn Mutual Meeting at 
White Sulphur Springs he made the fol- 
lowing comments on his methods and 
experiences: 

To sell young men it is all work, be- 
cause you have to talk to them in ele- 
vators, over counters, and in corners. 
Very few of them have offices or desks 
at which you can sit down and have a 
real interview. In fact, the first five or 
six policies I wrote were written in hall- 
ways standing in a corner, my best case 
being sold to a floor-walker in one of 
Philadelphia’s largest department stores 
in competition with a shirt sale that was 
going on at the next counter—and I 
sure had competition there. 

Young men are naturally competitive, 
and the more this job of life insurance 
can be made to look like a game to them 
the more they will turn themselves up- 
side down to finish in the lead. It has 
been proven time and time again among 

e . ° ” 
the fellows in the “Big Room” by the 
fact that our sales always jump when- 
ever we have one of our competitive 
games, 


How He Built His Clientele 


When I started in I first went to my 
friends, but not to sell insurance. I 
went to them solely for names, but I 
was so enthused about what I had to 
offer these men to whom I was to be 
introduced through these friends, that 
the friend, in ten cases out of ten, wanted 
to know what this marvelous thing was 
I had to offer. I.had three concrete 
cases of this the first week, One of the 
men whom I asked for names wanted to 
know what the deuce I was going to tell 
him that was so good and why couldn’t 
he know about it. I refused to tell him 
the first time, saying that I only wanted 
names from him, but this only whetted 
his curiosity so much that I had to sell 
him a policy to keep his friendship. We 
young fellows always fall for indirect 
selling, for our natural curiosity is 
aroused and we hate to think we are 
being left out of anything. 

[ picked college men to start in the 
business because I felt that I knew more 
about these men and was better fitted to 
talk to them, and because I felt that if 
I could build a clientele among them that 
as they grew up I would grow with 
them, and as they made more money I 
would make more. Then, too, the young 
college man has heard so much of suc- 
cess and big business for four years 
that he isn’t satisfied with looking for 
immediate success, but looks further 
ahead. This is a latent idea, however, 
and must be brought out—but not too 
strongly, because I have found that if I 
talk 60 to 65 to a man he laughs at me, 
but I can talk 50 to 55 to him, for he 
feels that at this age he wishes to be at 
the top. Sixty-five is Methuselah to most 
young fellows. In‘talking to him I never 
stress obligations to parents or net costs, 
but the creation of an estate for saving 
the money and the interest return. I 
have found these to be successful be- 
cause the young man likes to talk big 
money and interest. It makes him feel 
somewhat chesty and he hasn’t lived 


long enough to realize that he always 
has obligations. 


Falls Back on Cold Canvass 


In starting in I had centers of influ- 
ence and endless chain prospect lists, 
but I found that this absolutely has to 
be interspersed with at least 50% to 75% 
cold canvass. Cold canvass is hard be- 
cause the young man hasn’t learned to 
trust someone he doesn’t know, and 
even an introduction or an approach, 
mentioning a man’s name he knows will 
suffice for in that line, a young man 
needs very little to satisfy his desires on 
that point. For instance, in cold can- 
vassing in several of the large depart- 
ment stores, after I got one man sold, 
in talking to the others, I always cas- 
ually dropped the remark that Mr. So- 
and-So had one of these contracts—Mr. 
So-and-So is interested in  it—and 
named a few of the big men of the store 
whom I knew it was impossible for him 
to ever get into conversation with, but 
whose investment ideas were respected. 
I never give a young man comparisons, 
net costs, folders or booklets, for I have 
found that it always invites competition. 
I have found to my regret a young man 
is never even a prospect until he has 
paid at least one year’s premium, at 
which time I then go back and give him 
the usual line of insurance folders, book- 
lets and illustrations, thus making him a 
client. My records have proven to me 
pretty conclusively that the service to 
the young man is only in selling, and 
that in nine out of ten cases where I gave 
them figures or the policy to look over 
I always lost the case because he in- 
variably took it to a friend to ask his 
advice, and unless the friend was a Penn 
Mutual policyholder he always sent his 
own insurance man to see him or tried 
to sell the man his type of policy. The 
less a young man knows that there are 
figures, comparisons or costs, the easier 
he is to sell. What I have told you so 
far I have taken from the records of 
my own business. For example, in the 
months of October, November and De- 
cember of 1929, I knew the Bank Boo‘ 
and Create and Save talks only. Half of 
the time I didn’t even carry a rate book, 
for I never gave the man an absolute 
figure—it was always approximate. I 
talked a $10,000 contract for I didn’t 
know there was anything less than $10,- 
000 in insurance, and as a result he 
invariably bought $10,000 or $5,000. In 
January my enthusiasm ran out due to 
talking to some of the older men in the 
organization who said I was over insur- 
ing some of the young men who were 
only making around $35 a week. They 
told me lots of pertinent facts of insur- 
ance and new ideas by which to sell, 
and as a result in January and February 
IT had the two worst months I have ever 
had in business. I sold two’s and three’s 
when I sold anything. 

Then in June our manager instigated 
competition in the form of a game, with 
a gold watch to the winner. Instead of 
talking and thinking about work, I 
thought and talked about the game, and 
as a result my enthusiasm came back 
with a bang and 37 applications for $125,- 
000 of business on sales talks that lasted 
not more than five to seven minutes. 
These sales were made entirely on en- 
thusiasm and definiteness and 75% of 
them were a form of cold canvass. 

In this contest I worked from 8:30 in 


the morning until six, and put in 3 eve- - 


nings a week. I told the man what I 
had to say and got out, and by so doing 
I was able to cover between 10 to 15 
men a day. To these men I talked $10,- 
000 instead of $1,000 and as I looked 
over my books just before I came to the 
convention it was the one’s, two’s and 
three’s that went off the books. The 
five’s and ten’s not only stayed on the 
hooks during the past year but they 
have since brought more and given me 
25% of this year’s prospects. 


President Law 


(Continued from Page 4) 


assets are included municipals, railroad 
obligations and the bonds of public utili- 
ties and industrial corporations. All are 
highly desirable as assets, but the net 


results are naturally improved by an in- 
creasing proportion of high yield assets 
to low yield assets. In 1921 this pro- 
portion was 60 to 40, and at the end of 
1930 it was 69 to 31. Penn Mutual yield 
was 5.33 from 1911-30. Last 5 years, 5.42. 
In 1930 it was 5.20. 


The company’s policy loans on July 
31, 1931, aggregated $79,101,000. Each 
month this year we have made $3,000,000, 
new policy loans as an average. 


Along with other corporations, in and 
out of the life insurance business, we 
are facing at present the consequence of 
mortgage foreclosures, and on July 1, 
1931, the foreclosed real estate totalled 
1.86% of all our mortgage holdings—ap- 
proximately 88/100s of 1% of the com- 
pany’s total assets, At a time like the 
present, situations of this sort might ‘be 
avoided if we were wizards or magicians, 
instead of being ordinary men. We are 
all apt to make mistakes, yes, but we 
must discern them quickly, admit them 
frankly, correct them bravely, and avoid 
them diligently. 

3. When we approach the test of liquid- 
ity Our position is most excellent. Besides 
a large and regular income from matur- 
ing obligations of various sorts, the com- 
pany holds $20,000,000 of United States 
Bonds, any part of which can be quickly 
converted into cash by the simple proc- 
ess of a sale to some bank or trust com- 
pany, (member of the Federal Reserve 
System) with an agreement to repur- 
chase. The bank or trust company can 
immediately and invariably obtain the 
money from the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Many other millions of the company’s 
bond holdings are readily and promptly 
marketable. We are, therefore, com- 
fortable and strong and amply prepared 
to meet any extraordinary demands such 
as death claims, policy loans, cancella- 
tions, maturing endowments and other 
contracts to pay cash. In fact the ces- 
sation of our regular purchases enables 
us very quickly to accumulate substan- 
tial amounts of cash. 


Service Mortgages by Own Organization 


In the selection and care of mortgages 
we enjoy the services of a national or- 
ganization of experienced employes and 
correspondents. Within our customary 
and approved classifications present 
values and the prospect of future ad- 
vances are thoroughly checked, studied 
and weighed by them, and also by our 
home office and traveling inspectors. 
We have divided the United States into 
five sections:—Eastern, Southern, the 
Middle West, the Southwest and the 
West Coast, with a travelling manager 
in each. All mortgage loans are now 
inspected and serviced by our own 
trained men. 

In the selection of bonds we not only 
have our own experienced home office 
men, but we have the services of impor- 
tant statistical organizations such as 
Moody, Standard Statistics and Poor’s, 
and the judgment of other large invest- 
ors as expressed in their purchases and 
their holdings. These studies involve le- 
gality, yield, costs, earnings, increasing 
values, ratings, maturities and the 
breadth of the market. We owe an im- 
measurable debt of gratitude to the trus- 
tees and officers who in the past laid 
down and put into operation the prin- 
ciples governing the investment prac- 
tices of the company. They were not 
only conservative in selection, but con- 
scientious and courageous in charging 
off all losses and depreciation. Only 


July 1, 1931, the company’s holdings of 
bonds and preferred shares showed an 
appreciation over book value exceeding 
$5,000,000, 

Wholesome restrictions, both by legal 
enactments and by the rulings of insur- 
ance departments should be implicitly 
and thoroughly obeyed. They are an ele- 
ment of untold strength to the institu- 
tion of life insurance. 

There are four important problems on 
which we are working at present:—l. 
Elimination of the P. L. I. and similar 
policies; 2. Reduction of operating costs 
in the home office and the field; 3. Mod- 
ification of disability provisions; 4. Train- 
ing our agents to be skilled underwrit- 
ers as well as successful salesmen. 

Underwriters are engaged in the study 
of human traits which are among the 
unchanging facts of life—the eternal 
verities. “Sic transit.” 


SIC TRANSIT 


The cities of the plain are dust, 

Assyria is fox’s plunder, 

Sidon and Tyre to silence thrust 

Nineveh fallen with fire and thunder. 

Across the margins of the world the 
drift of Babylon has swirled, 

And centuries of rot and rust have 
gnawed Capernaum asunder. 

Stone crumbles—but more 
fares 

And dust incredibly translated. 

Judas still haggles at his wares, 

Cain is forever new created, 

Delilah in a Paris frock goes out to tea 
at five o’clock, 

Salome climbs the subway stairs, 

Potiphar takes the elevated. 


Overproduction has involved Europe 
as well as America, including agricul- 
ture as well as industrial activities, bank- 
ing operations as well as investments. 
The surplus production will finally be 
sold by those producers who enjoy the 
lowest costs. 

The frequent false starts in business 
revival have been unfortunate charac- 
teristics of this depression. 


From time immemorial there has been 
a simple and well known test to prove 
the genuineness of a gold coin. It is 
known as the acid test. Amidst all the 
changes and upsets of recent years life 
insurance has met the acid test. 

Once again the institution of life in- 
surance has been tried and has not been 
found wanting. Through epidemic of 
disease or business depression it stands 
firm and untroubled. While security 
values are shrinking, while corporations 
are cutting or omitting dividends, while 
real estate is unmarketable, while build- 
ing and lcan associations are deferring 
maturities, the institution of life insur- 
ance spreads its protection and benefits 
“as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land.” 


staunchly 





ABROAD FOR BRIEF REST 


Vice-President John A. Stevenson of 
the Penn Mutual Life and Mrs. Steven- 
son together with General Agent Alex- 
ander E. Patterson of Chicago, and Mrs. 
Patterson, are sailing on the “Paris” to- 
morrow for a three weeks’ trip to Eu- 
rope. They will visit London, Paris and 
perhaps Brussels. 





WILSON WAS IN SHEEP BUSINESS 


Eric Wilson of the Ralph G. Engles- 
man agency of the Penn Mutual Liie in 
New York who acted as agent in the 
sales demonstration “Create and Save’ 
at the White Sulphur Springs mecting 
of the Penn Mutual last week, is a na- 
tive of Australia and was there engage 
in the sheep business. Coming to this 
country he turned to the stage and left 
that vocation to take up life insurance 
selling with the Penn Mutual. 
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Convention Events 


(Continued from Page 3) 


esteem and respect in which he is held, 
together with the authoritative manner 
in which he tackles any job assigned to 
him, he was listened to with closest in- 
terest. 

For the past three years Mr. Huttinger 
has been engaged in research work bear- 
ing on agency management and sales 
production and for many years he has 
acted as the home office counsellor 
among agencies’ in cases of business in- 
surance and of estate conservation. 

Another high light on the program of 
this convention was “Sales Demonstra- 
tions.” These were directed by John E. 
Gibbs, home office representative in the 
training department. 

Mr. Gibbs was for many years a very 
successful personal producer in one of 
the greater agencies in New York City, 
while at the same time he was acting as 
an instructor of agents. He is both well 
known and highly esteemed in the Penn 
Mutual field. The importance of this 
part of the program was emphasized by 
Chairman Stevenson who praised most 
highly Mr. Gibbs when he was intro- 
duced. He did a fine job. 

In order, the following topics for dem- 
onstration and the demonstrators were 
introduced, “Create and Save,” by Eric 
Wilson of the Ralph G. Englesman 
agency, New York. “Bank Book,” by 
Robert T. Eckenrode of the E. R. Eck- 
enrode Agency, Harrisburg. “The Con- 
vertible Income Policy—The Penn Mu- 
tual’s Name for the Family Income Pol- 
icy,” by Gustav C. Wuerth, McWilliam 
& Hyde agency, New York. 

The “Create and Save” sales talk of 
The Penn Mutual Life was the creation 
of John A, Stevenson. The “Bank Book” 
sale talk, the creation of J. Elliott Hall 
—both of which have been in use by 
Penn Mutual agents for some time. The 
“Convertible Income Policy” sales talk 
is new and is the creation of Gustav C. 
Wuerth. 


J. Elliott Hall Makes Hit 


_Unquestionably the biggest demonstra- 

tion of this entire meeting was that fol- 
lowing the introduction by Chairman 
Stevenson of J. Elliott Hall, manager of 
the J. Elliott Hall agency of the Penn 
Mutual in New York City. Every man 
and woman in the audience rose to their 
feet. Mr. Hall could have no doubt as 
to where he stood in the hearts and 
minds of the Penn Mutual fraternity. 
His introduction by the chairman was 
emphatic and the convention caught the 
spirit which resulted in vociferous ap- 
plause when the speaker rose to discuss 
“Profits from Organized Selling,” illus- 
trating the new bank book sales pre- 
sentation as developed by him and radi- 
cally improved. 

Mr. Hall made it clear that there was 
a very great difference between an or- 
ganized sales talk and organized selling 
and that it was necessary if an agent is 
to get the maximum results from the 
use of an organized sales talk that 
everything else about the agent must be 
organized to put it across. It is doubt- 
ful if J. Elliott Hall ever showed to 
better advantage before any audience 
than he did before this congregation of 
Penn Mutual Life sales folk, 

Alexander E. Patterson on Selling Plans 

Another star in the Penn Mutual fir- 
mament—this one coming out of the 
Middle West—was Alexander E. Patter- 
Son, manager of one of the company’s 
general agencies in Chicago, and perhaps 
One of the most dynamic of life insur- 
ance general agency directors. He was 
introduced by the chairman and asked to 
discuss “Workable Plans for Present Day 
Selling.” 

_The prosperity in this time of depres- 
sion of the Patterson general agency is 
an evidence of the ability of this speak- 


er. Something of what he had to say 
will be found elsewhere. 

Not on the program before the con- 
vention started, but very much on the 
program before the Friday morning ses- 
sion was concluded, was Rev. Philip Jus- 
tice Steinmetz, D.D., rector of the Epis- 
copalian Church at Elkins Park, Pa. Dr. 
Steinmetz is a personal friend of Presi- 
dent Law and he was at the Penn Mu- 
tual meeting as a guest of the president. 
For forty-five minutes he turned loose 
an avalanche of mirth, sense, philosophy 
and religion—the like of which was good 
for any soul to listen to. He was dressed 
in conventional street clothes without 
any cleric frocks, and was designated at 
different times as priest, rabbi, Presby- 
terian minister, in fact almost every- 
thing except an Episcopalian all of 
which of the latter he was—and which 
designations were received in very 
splendid form. Dr. Steinmetz paid ho- 
mage to the life insurance business, and 
the life insurance salesmen in unmistake- 
able language. He would make a great 
life insurance salesman unquestionably. 

Many Stars on Closing Day 

Saturday was no day of loafing for the 
Penn-Mutualists. In fact, one of the 
best sessions of the meeting was held in 
the morning. The first man introduced 
was Holgar J. Johnson, general agent at 
Pittsburgh. He was asked to discuss 
“Self Management in Selling Life In- 
surance.” Holgar Johnson is one of the 
best known of the young life insurance 
general agents. His ability has many 
times been demonstrated and he is con- 
stantly in demand as a speaker on life in- 
surance selling programs. His talk at 
this meeting was regarded by many as 
one of the most valuable presented. A 
digest of his remarks will be found in 
other columns. 

There followed selected million dollar 
producers of the Penn Mutual who told 
how they are getting results. Among 
them were Ralph H. Willgerodt of the 
J. Elliott Hall agency, New York. Prior 
to entering life insurance selling he was 
in the poultry business. In his remarks 
he laid claim to being the dumbest man 
in the J. Elliott Hall office. He was 
also regarded, he said, as being lazy. 
This didn’t seem to worry him, however, 
as results are what count in a salesman 
and he is getting results as he is a 
million dollar producer. i" 

Felix U. Levy of the Ralph G. Engels- 
man agency, New York; Gerard S. 
Brown of the Patterson agency, Chicago, 
and Walter N. Hiller of the Steumes & 
Loeb agency, Chicago, also told of their 
experiences. 

At this point the guest speaker of the 
meeting was introduced by the chair- 
man. This was Clinton Davidson, per- 
haps one of the most widely known and 
highly regarded of life insurance sales- 
men dealing more particularly in large 
trust, estate and tax cases. 

The closing itern on the Saturday pro- 
gram was the second speech of Vice- 
President Stevenson, “Our Future Prob- 
lems,” which will be found in other 
columns of this issue. 

The writer finds it impossible to end 
his story of this meeting without again 
referring to the fine spirit which domi- 
nated all of: the sessions whether busi- 
ness or social. Everybody was happy 
from President Law down to the hum- 
blest representative of the home office 
or field. ‘There was no absenting from 
sessions; every chair in the auditorium 
was taken. It would be pretty hard to 
imagine finer attention or greater en- 
thusiasm than was shown, Each speaker 
caught the spirit of the chairman and 
put everything they had into this pro- 
gram destined to carry forward the 
splendid tradition of this fine company. 


Stevenson’s Talk 
(Continued from Page 4) 


must have acted as a great stabilizing 
force and prevented a far worse disaster 
than actually has occurred. 

If you want a deep-down personal 
thrill, go over your list of policyholders 
and make a note of those whose depleted 
estates have been re-created through life 
insurance; those whose peace of mind re- 
sults from the fact that their life insur- 
ance at least will take care of their fami- 
lies even though they’ve been caught in 
the market; those whose financial diffi- 
culties would have been far more seri- 
ous had it not been for their life insur- 
ance loan values which were available in 
the emergency. 

Doesn’t it give you a thrill, too, when 
nearly every newspaper and magazine 
you pick up points to life insurance as 
the one institution whose safety has not 
been questioned during the past two 
years? Doesn’t it give you a thrill to 
pick up a magazine like the World’s 
Work and read this statement: 

“In the great life insurance companies 
of America are the headquarters of the 
Army that is the first line of this coun- 
try’s economic defense.” Or to pick up 
financial weeklies like Barrons and read 
the statement that “insurance companies 
may well accept their 1930 record as an 
unparalleled tribute to the business of 
insurance, as well as a promise of future 
growth.” 


This latter article goes on to speak 
about the opportunity which insurance 
now has to assist in the stabilizing of 
business, I think this challenge is pre- 
sented to us as individuals and I present 
it to you as a group of leaders. 

You know that no inventory whith 
might be made in America, whether to 
determine our economic strength or our 
material wealth would be complete which 
did not rank the institution of life in- 
surance high among the assets of the na- 
tion. You realize the safety inherent in 
the life insurance investment. You en- 
counter instances daily where life in- 
surance funds give security, happiness 
and independence. But you can’t take 
for granted that the public is aware of 
all these things—for they aren’t. 

In Philadelphia last winter we had two 
kinds of runs on savings banks, where 
rumors reflected on the security of some 
banks there was the usual run to get 
funds which depositors felt might be lost; 
then, among savings banks which had an 
unquestioned reputation for safety and 
sound management there were runs to 
deposit money which, in order to handle 
so many people severely taxed the banks’ 
clerical capacity. Our home office hap- 
pens to be almost next door to one of 
these banks, but I didn’t hear of any of 
our agents having to work overtime to 
take care of the people who wanted to 
invest their money in life insurance. 

We'll admit that a good many of these 
people wanted a savings account to pro- 
vide money for use in the immediate 
future, but I think you'll agree with me 
that the thought of the life insurance in- 
vestment never occurred to lots of them 
—even though in many cases it would 
have served the need as well, or better, 
than the actual savings account. 


Some Steps That Can Be Taken 


People realize the value of life insur- 
ance. Yes, but they don’t realize all its 
advantages. What are we going to do 
about it? 

There are some immediate steps we 
can take: 

First, we can improve our selling tech- 
nique by more careful planning, wider 
contacts, perfecting our sales talks and 
I think we all owe a debt of gratitude to 
all those who during the three days of 
this convention have so generously out- 
lined for us the method and plans which 








Big Writers Guests of 


Vice-President Stevenson 








At the White Sulphur Springs meet- 
ing of the Penn Mutual agency family 
last week, Vice-President Stevenson en- 
tertained at 8 o’clock breakfast the five- 
hundred thousand dollar and over pro- 
ducers, a list of whom is appended, to- 
gether with home office personalities in- 
cluding President Law. This feature 
will no doubt become a regular part of 
all future Penn Mutual meetings it 
being the belief of Vice-President Ste- 
venson that some special recognition 
should be accorded those who achieve 
this distinction in production and he ex- 
pressed the hope the family will grow. 


Agent Location 
Edward M. Boice........ Aibany, N. Y. 
Chas. C. DeRouville..... Albany, N. Y. 
Stanley F. Transue...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
John W. Eckenrode..... Harrisburg, Pa. 
Felix [a Se New York City 
Was. J. Madtev.. «25 <.::. New York City 
Harry M. Gershon...... Atlanta, Ga. 
Lawrence Willet........ Atlanta, Ga. 
Albert Hopkins......... New York City 
John Demarest Howell..New York City 
Ge A, Fae 6 os ccaacs New York City 
Gem. A, Semis cs cccias's New York City 
Ralph H. Willgerodt....New York City 
Sol W. Goldsmith....... Cincinnati, Ohio 
FOG RQUGR sc caiccccesssacd Cincinnati, Ohio 
Donald G. Clask......... Rochester, N. Y. 
James Donald Stelle....Cleveland, Ohio 
George G. Morris....... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chester A. Flitcraft..... Chicago, Ill. 
Herman Kramer......... Chicago, Ill. 
Lt fe ee Chicago, IIl. 
Jos. T. Van Meter...... Chicago, IIl. 
Ben F. Martin.......... Billings, Mont. 
B.A. SOO eo 65.05. 605s: Waterloo, Ia. 
Charles R. Mathews..... Kansas City, Mo. 
Miss Helen Buswell..... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas M. Scott........ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Walter N. Hiller........ Chicago, IIl. 
Samael AM cs osc cdcces«: Chicago, IIl. 

F. Raymond Marks...... Chicago, Ill. 


A number of those present were called 
upon for remarks concerning actual sales 
among them being: George A. Smith, 
Ben F. Martin, Miss Helen Buswell, 
Charles R. Mathews, Lawrence Willet, 
Gerald Brown, Roger S. Vail and Jack 
Lauer. President Law and Vice-Presi- 
dent Stevenson also spoke. 








they have found effective in meeting the 
present situation. 

Second, we can look on the conserva- 
tion problem as an emergency which re- 
quires our most intensive efforts in or- 
der that the tremendous number of poli- 
cies on which loans have been obtained 
may not go off the books. 

Then, I think, we should study care- 
fully the part played by life insurance in 
the present situation in order that we get 
the value of life insurance in its proper 
perspective. 

I have read somewhere that Lord 
Northcliffe remarked that he edited his 
newspapers in the hope of causing his 
readers to exclaim, “Thank goodness we 
live in such an exciting world.” 

This is a sound principle to follow in 
selling. Excitement suggests aliveness. 
We respond to people whose conversa- 
tion and mental activity are in fast tem- 
po. If you are alive to the subject of 
life insurance, which means being excited’ 
about life insurance, your enthusiasm is 
bound to be contagious and I don’t see 
how you can help being excited about life 
insurance right now. 

I’m not presenting new theories, I am 
presenting well-known facts. But I am 
speaking very seriously when I say that 
I think leaders like yourselves can play 
a very significant part in the building of 
a stupendous structure on foundations 
which, when put to the severest test dur- 
ing recent years have been found to be 
absolutely firm and solid. 

You all have probably heard or read 
President Hoover’s address at Valley 
Forge this year, when he said: 

“Such battles as we are in the midst 
of today cannot be won by any single 
stroke, by any one strategy sprung from 
the mind of any single genius.” 
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My Most Effective Plan 


(Continued from Page 9) 


friends) with the corrected viewpoint 
that I had something to give them. I 
found them indeed good prospects. I 
not only found that they were really 
interested, but from them I could always 
get names of from five to ten other 
prospects. In this way I am gaining an 
endless chain of prospects and many new 
friends as well. My first call was on a 
friend who told me she had never been 
approached on the subject of insurance; 
she took from me a $15,000 O. L. policy, 
and about 6 months later took an addi- 
tional $20,000 O. L. 

The second group consists of people 
living in the outlying districts, away 
from the heart of things, where people 
do not ordinarily make calls. I find that 
while the effort to get to them may be 
greater, the welcome extended to me is 
also greater. I always make an appoint- 
ment by telephone or letter, and often 
I am invited to come for lunch. I like 
to arrive at lunch time, because over a 
luncheon I am the guest, I can be a 
good listener and I learn more of my 
prospect’s particular occupation, get 
many sidelights on her private affairs, 
all of which will help me later on in 
presenting a plan. 

I have been able to judge from these 
social contacts whether, because of de- 
pendents, my prospect needs some form 
of life insurance, or whether the retire- 
ment income bond best meets her needs. 

A Representative Interview 

May I here cite one specific interview 
which is similar to many I have? 

“Of course, with your mother living, 
and I believe you said she is eighty 
years old now, and a sister rather look- 
ing to you for protection, you do carry 
life insurance?” To which she replied: 
“Oh yes, I have $10,000 with the Equi- 
table and $5,000 with the Provident. In 
no way do I consider this adequate but 
my brother carries an equal amount in 
their favor.” 

“That’s fine, Miss B, that you have 
this life insurance for them; it leaves 
you so much freer to take another form 
of insurance as a protection and invest- 
ment for yourself. How long do you 
expect to be actively engaged in this or 
other work?” “Oh, fifteen or twenty 


years perhaps, maybe more.” This 
places her age, in my thought, as be- 
tween forty-five and fifty, so I say, 


“Sixty-five is really a very good age on 
which to retire—you are young enough 
then to enjoy the things that, perhaps 
up to that, time you’ve not had time for. 
I surely want to travel more then, see 
more things, have more time for books, 
more time for relatives and friends, oh, 
there are just loads of things I want to 
do at sixty-five!” 

I never talk old age. I always talk 
about being young still at fifty-five, sixty, 
sixty-five, or even seventy. So we both 
agree that we shall be young at sixty- 


five, “going places and doing things,” if 
we are financially able to take care of 


that time.” And why not, do you know, 
Miss B, that were you to begin now, at 
your age, saving regularly and systemati- 
cally, approximately $70 per month our 
company would guarantee to pay you, 
beginning at age 65, $150 per month for 
as long as you live.” “Oh, of course, 
Miss Olsen, I do save and consistently 
too—a larger part of my salary is saved 
every month.” 


One Safe Way of Saving 


Then there is the wonderful opportu- 
nity of pointing out that there is only 
one safe way of saving. With bank fail- 
ures, building and loan failures, stock 
market crashes, bonds depreciating, the 
only way of safeguarding one’s savings 
and at the same time building up a defi- 
nite income for a future day, is by the 
medium of life insurance. “Miss B, you 
not only may rest assured that your 
money is safe and that you are building 
up an income for yourself but that you 
are wisely investing your money as well. 
Do you know that while your money is 
on deposit with us it pays you remark- 
able dividends, and that these dividends 
are earning 5% compound interest—can 
your bank or any other bank do as well 
for you? There is absolutely nothing 
comparable to our Retirement Income 
Bond (the only bond which does not de- 
preciate), why, you and I cannot afford 
to be without it.” 

“Miss Olsen, is that the way you save 
your money ?” 

“Yes, Miss B, and the only plan I 
would adopt because I know that when 
the Penn Mutual agrees to pay me $150 
per month, or whatever I have applied 
for, that amount is guaranteed; and in 
addition, as I leave my dividends with 
the company to compound at 5% I will 
get more than $150 per month—the 
amount will be increased to approxi- 
mately $180.45 per month for as long as 
I live. Isn’t that a mighty good invest- 
ment.” 

She tells me that she is forty-nine. I 
advise her what annual deposit is nec- 
essary to bring her a monthly income of 
$150 for life, starting at age 70, and what 
her income will amount to by leaving 
her dividends in. The result was her 
signed application that day together with 
her check for $1,056.10, for her applica- 
tion called for $200 per month and $100 
per month disability. Two months later 
she got in touch with me, asking me to 
present a similar plan for her sister, who 
on account of defective eyesight had 
never been able to obtain life insurance. 
This resulted in a retirement income 
bond for the sister for $100 per month, 
beginning at age sixty-five. 

To go back to my interview and the 
welcome—I was urged to stay on to din- 
ner, which invitation I accepted. During 
the afternoon I talked with four teach- 
ers, two of whom took out an insurance 
policy a month later—the other two are 
good live prospects for this fall. 


More Careful Planning Essential 
By Harry M. Gershon 


My most effective sales plan for 1931 
is still the minimum income. Business 
conditions have undergone radical chang- 
es in the past two years which has ne- 
cessitated certain definite changes in our 
operations. The 1931 model has of ne- 
cessity some few changes necessary to 
meet 1931 conditions. One of the most 
important things is more careful selec- 
tion of prospects; a prospect must not 
only meet the test of being able to pass, 
have a need, be the right type for me 
but above all things be able to pay. 

Beyond this it is necessary to have a 
constant flow of new blood into the pros- 
pect file so that the same may be thor- 


oughly active. In order to accomplish 
this in getting new names I get a nros- 
pect to give me the names of three men 
between the ages of twenty-five and 
forty-five, married, who have one or more 
children and whose incomes are more 
than five-thousand dollars a year. In this 
way I can confine my activities to a pre- 
ferred class who have the financial abil- 
ity to pay for better than the average 
contract. 

At the end of each day prospect cards 
are taken out of the file of those people 
I expect to see on the following day and 
arranged according to the way I expect 
to call on them—usually eight to ten 


cards constitute my day’s work. I go 
thoroughly over each card and plan same 
so that I will have a very definite idea 
as to the type of interview that I in- 
tend to have with each prospect. 
On Mental Attitude 

This gives me complete confidence and 
enables me to talk to the prospect with 
more assurance and overcome with little 
effort the minor objections that usually 
come up. It also gives me a positive 
mental attitude which is most necessary 
for a successful operation. I have found 
from experience that one of the best 
ways in the world to ruin a good pros- 
pect is to call on him when you are in 
a low frame of mind. This happens to 
all of us and when I do get in a rut I 
invariably make it a point to call on 
two or three new men whom I have 
never seen before and I find this finally 
put me on my mettle quickly and en- 
ables me to get back on my track with 


the smallest amount of lost time. 
Successful business men today are 
busy. They have no time to listen to a 


dissertation on the value of life insur- 
ance. The opening remarks must, of 
necessity, be brief and interest getting. 
I invariably use stock opening phrase, 
such as, “I have some information for 
you”—or “You would certainly be inter- 
ested in knowing the least amount of in- 
surance that you could get by with, 
wouldn’t you?” or, “I want to discuss 
with you the measurement of your pres- 
ent insurance,” or, “I want to get your 
reaction to a most unusual plan that has 
been OK’d by some of the smartest bus- 
iness men in America.” This enables me 
quickly to overcome that first barrier of 
resistance. 

Immediately go into the minimum in- 
come idea which you are all familiar with 
and get a definite confirmation on the 
least amount of money that it would take 
the prospect’s family to live on if he 
should pass out of the picture. I shoot 
for an early close, qualifying the pros- 
pect on the three-way test—physical, 
financial and moral, using the alterna- 
tive method for the examination. “Shall 
I have the doctor look you over at 3 
o’clock or would 4:30 suit you better?” 
If a close cannot be effected then, I tell 
them a story, try for a close, then an- 
other story, close, then another story and 
sll if no close it is necessary to go into 
the matter in a more concrete manner. 

Two Prospect Classes 

I find that all prospects fit into one or 
two classes—those who think of their 
families first, in which case convertible 
income is the most effective weapon; sec- 





ond, the self-centered type who think 
only of themselves—the “Create and 
Save” talk is a marvelous tool for this 
type. Before giving this presentation, 


however, it is absolutely necessary to get 
a definite confirmation on the amount of 
money that the prospect can save. This 
gives you two hitchposts to work on. 
You already have an amount of money 
which it takes for his family to live on 
and you also have the amount of money 
he can save, so it is almost impossible 
if the man is a real prospect—and if you 
are properly organized for the man to 
get away from. After the savings talk 
is this statement—“If we can include 
these four hazards for you under one 
plan, for an annual deposit that is less 
than half the usual rate of interest it is 
a marvelous idea—isn’t it? And then a 
fast close. All leading up to the ex- 
amination. 

I make it a point to take the appli- 
cant to the doctor immediately, or, make 
a definite appointment for later in a day 
and accompany the applicant to the doc- 
tor’s office trying in each case to have 
the prospect examined before night. 
Sometimes this is not possible and the 
examination must be deferred until the 
next day in which case I impress upon 
them the desirability of making no men- 
tion of the proposed examination to his 


wife until after he has had an OK from 





Breakfast for Women | 
Agents Feature of Meeting | 








On Saturday morning of last week the 
women of the Penn Mutual selling force 
who qualified for the convention were 
tendered a breakfast which was presided 
over by J. H. Jeffries, agency secretary. 
There were twenty-two in the group and 
they came from various sections of the 
country. 

It was noticeable that these women 
were great conventioners. They did not 
miss a session and took full notes of the 
various sales points made during the con- 
vention. 

The women who qualified and 
cities from which they came follow: 

Name Locatinn 
Mrs. Mildred P. Miller..Kansas City, Mo. 
Mrs. G. Elizabeth Evans. Richmond, Va. 
Miss Gettie C. Shaver ...Elkins, W. Va. 
Miss Clara M. DeNoon ..New York City 
Miss Elizabeth Cudner ..Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Laura S. Brooks ...Chicago, IIl. 

Miss Mabel K. Meyer ....Chicago, IIl. 

Miss Edna Kaufmann ...Chicago, IIl. 

Miss Myra Little ........ Kansas City, Mo. 
Miss Kathryn I. Myers ..Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Helen Buswell ..... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Ruth D. Oakleaf ....Portland, Ore. 
Mrs. L. Beatrice Beves -Philadelphia, Pa. - 
Mrs. Alma B. Rosenbaum. Richmond, Va. 
Miss Leonora E. Olsen . Pg eo ee pa. 


the 


Miss Beatrice Clark .....S St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss Mildred Harper ....Elkins, W. Va. 
Mrs. Ethel M. Forman ...Elkins, W. Va. 
Miss Cleown L. Scott ....Elkins, W. Va. 


Miss Anna Ellen Smith - é ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Enid A. Harper ....Elkins, W. Va. 
Miss Sophia Bliven ......New York City 








the doctor. I have found from experi- 
ence that this is necessary in order ‘to 
save a lot of cases. 

I then accompany the applicant to his 
office or make a definite appointment to 
see him later in the day and then con- 
gratulate him on the examination—tell- 
ing him what a fine examination he 
passed and you can literally see the ap- 
plicant’s chest expanding several inches. 
I explain that it is necessary to have 
some additional information in order to 
have the plan issued and then get his 
signature, which is usually done with lit- 
tle effort. 

The big problem then is the question 
of money and I ask him this question: 
“You want all that you are entitled to— 
don’t you?” Invariably the answer is, 
“Yes.” I then explain that it is their 
privilege to bind the company imme- 
diately so that if they will make their 
check $600 payable to the Penn the plan 
will be in operation from that very mo- 
ment. If this can’t be done then I shoot 
for a semi-annual, unsuccessful—then the 
quarterly and if the prospect still ob- 
jects, then it is a question of immediate 
finance, use the option telling them that 
we can put the plan in operation imme- 
diately, give them coverage from today 
and guarantee their insurability for sixty 
days for about $1.10 per thousand. The 
plan works as evidenced by the fact that 
thirty-five out of the last forty-two cases 
placed have been on a prepaid basis. 





CURRENT OREGON REPORT 





Life Insurance in Western State Shows 
6.9% Gain in 1930 Over 
Previous Year 
The current report of A. H. Averill, 
insurance commissioner of Oregon, indi- 
cates that at the close of 1930, seventy- 
eight companies carried $718,834,190 of 
life insurance on 467,362 policyholders in 
the state. This represents a gain of 14,- 
737, or 3.2%, in policyholders and $9,- 
284/284 or 6.9% in volume of insurance 
over the amount carried by seventy-five 

companies for the year 1929: 

New business written by the seventy- 
eight companies during 1930 amounted to 
$119,947,657 on 61,151 policies, which was 
an increase of 1.9% in insurance writ- 
ten over 1929, and 15.3% decrease in to- 
tal new policies written. 
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Charles D. Bair, Detroit 
Pru Manager, Is Dead 


WITH THAT COMPANY SINCE 1911 





Had Been Under a Doctor’s Care for 
Some Time; Popular with 
Associates 





Charles D. Bair, who died August 1, 
1931, entered the service of the Pruden- 
tial on April 25, 1911, when he was a 
member of the firm of Bair & Bair, 
managers of the Ordinary Agency at 
Springfield, Ill. The partnership was 
dissolved in April, 1917, and from that 
date until February 13, 1919, Charles ‘D. 
Bair continued in charge of the Spring- 
field Ordinary Agency as manager. 

On February 15, 1919 he was trans- 
ferred to the Detroit Ordinary Agency 
as manager, continuing in that position 
until his death. 

Mr. Bair had been ill and under the 
doctor’s care for some time, his illness 
dating back for more than a year. He 
had been inactive in a business way for 
most of that time, but he always evinced 
the greatest interest in the affairs of 
his office, maintaining this interest until 
his death. 

Early in July he went to Atlantic City 
with Mrs. Bair and other members of 
his family, in an effort to recuperate but 
it was unavailing and he died at that 
resort on August 1. 

So long as Mr. Bair retained his health 
the Detroit Ordinary Agency of the 
Prudential made consistent progress year 
after year. He was loyal and most pop- 
ular with his associates. He had had 
several years’ experience with another 
company before joining the Prudential. 





MAIL FRAUD CASE 





R. C. Toombs to Be Tried in September 
Term of U. S. District Court 
at St. Louis 


Roy C. Toombs, former president of 
the International Life, St. Louis, Mo., 
who was released from the Missouri 
State Penitentiary at Jefferson City, 
Mo., on August 4, will be a central fig- 
ure in a mail fraud case up during the 
September term of the United States 
District Court in St. Louis and Federal 
officials have stated that the charge will 
be pressed. 

In the Federal indictment Toombs is 
charged in two counts with directing em- 
ployes of the International Life to mail 
false certificates of the company’s stock 
to him in Chicago, Ill., and a third count 
alleges that he caused a draft with false 
stock certificates attached to be mailed 
to a New York bank in connection with 
a loan deal. Conviction of these charges 
carries a maximum punishment of im- 
Prisonment up to five years on each 
count and a fine up to $1,000 on each. 





JUDGE TEN EYCK RESIGNS 


Judge Ten Eyck, who has been an 
associate counsel for the Mutual Benefit 
Life since 1914, has resigned because of 
ill health. Judge Ten Eyck was born in 
New York and practiced law in Newark 
Prior to serving as judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas. He made many friends 
in the Mutual Benefit where he will be 
greatly missed. 





S. S. Guerrant, Jr., Mutual Life agent 
at Boone Mill, Va. has been elected 
Mayor of the town. 


Met. Advertising 
(Continued from Page 1) 


zation has at its command a full rounded 
sales procedure, known in the business 
world as a complete cycle of sales pro- 
motion made up of: insurance advertis- 
ing in national magazines forming a 
broad general educational background; 
direct mail advertising to link the ad- 
vertisement with the prospective insur- 
ance buyer; and personal salesmanship, 
adding the personal touch, and compris- 
ing the final and most important factor. 

In a letter to the field force of the com- 
pany Vice-President Lincoln says: 

“The new program will pe devoted to 
our insurance business and to the valu- 
able service which the Metropolitan field 
man can render to insurance buyers. It 
is not to be expected that advertising 
alone will bring business. This is not 
usual in a field so competitive as life 
insurance and in regard to a transaction 
involving a considerable amount of 
money. Only personal solicitation will 
place insurance but, in the long run, ad- 
vertising should make the work of every 
— more productive and more profit- 
able. 





E. V. SULLIVAN’S NEW POST 





Former Spectator Man to Assist Walter 
S. Story in Publication Division 
of Mutual Life 


Ernest V. Sullivan, for some years one 
of the editors of The Spectator, and 
well known in the ranks of insurance 
journalism, has joined the Mutual Life 
and will assist Walter S. Story in the 
preparation of the house organ and 
other literature published by the com- 
pany. Mr. Sullivan left the insurance 
newspaper to go with Sterling Pile as 
publicity man for the Insuranshares in- 
vestment trust, and later was associated 
with the financial advertising agency of 
Graves, McCleish & Campbell. 





C. N. SEARS’ ANNIVERSARY 





Twenty-five Years with Kansas City 
Life; Has Been Company’s 
Secretary Since 1917 

Many Kansas City Life officials and 
employes took occasion on August 1 to 
pay their respects to Clarence N. Sears, 
who on that date completed twenty-five 
years of service with the company. 

Mr. Sears’ entire business experience 
has been in life insurance. He was with 
The Fraternal Home of Hamilton, Miss., 
until that company was reinsured by the 
Kansas City company, and he was then 
named assistant secretary. In 1917 he 
was promoted to secretary, and the fol- 
lowing year made a director. 





NEW YORK DEGREE WINNERS 

The following New York City life in- 
surance men passed the recent Chartered 
Life Underwriter examinations and are 
now entitled to the designation: Benja- 
min Alk, Penn Mutual; Charles E. 
Brewer, Jr., Mutual Benefit Life; Harry 
A. Carr, broker; George W. Crongeyer, 
Guardian Life; Selig J. Katzman; Ray- 
mond S. Maechtel, Guardian, and Wil- 
bert A. Schumacher, Guardian. 





30 YEARS WITH HOME LIFE 

C. A. Lacroix, general agent at Port- 
land, Me., last month rounded out thirty 
years of active service with the Home 
Life of New York. 








* insurable from 
the day of ‘birth 
with - 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
‘Company, Fort Wayne , Indiana 








WILFRED E. JONES MARRIES 





Associate Editor of Life Association 
News Now on Honeymoon in Canada; 
Will Live in Riverside, Conn. 


Mrs. Dorothy Wilson Prophet, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Percy Hunt Wilson of East 
Orange and the late Mr. Percy Hunt 
Wilson of Norfolk, Va., and Wilfred E. 
Jones of East Orange, formerly of Lon- 
don and Paris, were married on Wednes- 
day afternoon, August 5, at Derby, N. Y. 

The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. James C. Crosson of Grace Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., before a few intimate 
friends and relatives. Mrs. Prophet was 
attended by her sister, Mrs. J. Seward 
Joralemon of East Orange. Mr. James P. 
Graham, Jr., of Riverside, Conn., was 
best man. 

A small reception followed at the Tru- 
bee Cottage at Sturgeon Point, Derby, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Jones will spend a 
few weeks on their return from a trip 
through Canada. 

Mrs. Prophet is a graduate of St. 
Mary’s Hall, Burlington, N. J. Her home 
was formerly in Norfolk, Va. 

Mr. Jones served during the World 
War with the Royal Flying Corps. Fol- 
lowing the war he was a member of 
the British Delegation to the Peace Con- 
ference, at the termination of which he 
was on the staff of the British Embassy 
in Paris, where he remained several 
years. He came to this country four 


years ago and is located in business in 
New York as advertising manager and 
associate editor of Life Association News. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones will make their 
home in Riverside, Conn., after October 1. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 


JOINS WESTERN & SOUTHERN 

James Trumble, formerly assistant sec- 
retary of the American Bankers Insur- 
ance Co., has joined the claim depart- 
ment at the home office of Western & 
Southern Life. 











A Horse and Carriage would 
do in 1847, but it takes a faster 
vehicle to appeal to the young 
lady of today. 


Keeping well in advance of the 
times the Canada Life—founded 
in 1847—has produced policies 
that appeal to modern men as 
well as women—such as the Cap- 
ital Return, Graduated Premium 
and Retirement Annuity Plans— 








three unusual contracts. 


CANADA LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1847 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 
110 William St. 
New York City 

BEekman 3—6141-2-3 








Sales Possibilities Undeveloped 


in Maryland! 


We have some of the Best Counties in the State Open. 
Generous Contract . . . > 
Sincere Home Office Cooperation 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Charleston, West Virginia 


Full Policy Service 











GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 


a 





17-23 John Street, 
CORtlandt 8300 


New York 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. suites 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 


122 East 42nd St.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 


578 Madison Ave.—Wlckersham 2-2627 
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Lamar Life Club Holds 
“Floating” Convention 


TAKES TRIP TO HAVANA, CUBA 





Sessions Held Aboard Ship and in Hotel; 
Several Talks Broadcast from 
Company’s Radio Station 





The steamship “Cartago,” and the 
Hotel Plaza, Havana, Cuba, provided the 
scenes for the agency sessions of the All 
Star Club' convention of the Lamar Life 
held during the past ten days. This was 
the company’s fourth “floating conven- 
tion,” and it is sold on the idea of in this 
way combining business with a pleasure 
trip. 

Home office officials attending the con- 
vention included C. W. Welty, president; 
\. E. Babbitt, actuary; A. V. Gustafson, 
agency director; Rex B. Magee, adver- 
tising manager; and R. B. Nelson, field 
conservation manager. 

The Lamar Life agents sailed from 
New August 5, for Havana, 
where they arrived August 7. The re- 
turn trip was made this week. The fol- 
lowing agents won medals for records in 
conservation during the year: Harry 
O’Steen, Jackson, Miss.; R. P. Scott, 
Laurel, Miss.; and W. W. Ford, Jack- 
son. 

Among the outstanding talks made at 
the convention were the following: “Our 
Responsibilities,” by President Welty; 
“To Have and to Hold Our Policyhold- 
ers,” Ran Schlater, Mississippi; “Actual 
Disability Experience,” Rex Magee; 
“Agency Development,” A. V. Gustafson; 
“Co-operation and Go-operation,” A. 
Babbitt: and “Conservation,” R. B. 
Nelson. 

An unusual and interesting novelty of 
the Lamar Life convention was the 
broadcasting of several addresses by 

— - . ’ 
home office officials from the company’s 
radio station, WJDX, in Jackson. The 
speakers were introduced by Wiley P. 
Harris, director of the station. 


Orleans, 


JOHN W. HOPKINS DEAD 





Oldest Field Representative of Western 
& Southern Life; Marvelous Rec- 
ord in Portsmouth, Ohio 
John Wesley Hopkins, oldest field rep- 
resentative in length of service in the 
field force of the Western & Southern 
Life, died suddenly in Portsmouth, O., 
last week. Hopkins was born February 
22, 1866, in Ironton and had been with 
the Western & Southern over thirty-five 
years. On his last anniversary he was 
appointed first Marshal of the Western 
& Southern Veterans Legion, presented 
$400 in gold and a gold plaque as a tes- 

timonial. 

Assistant Hopkins entered the service 
as an agent at Portsmouth on May 28, 
1894, and with the exception of four years 
as assistant at Cincinnati, he worked 
continuously in the “up-the-river” dis- 
tricts: Portsmouth, Ashland, Maysville, 
Marietta and Ironton. In the city of 
Portsmouth the company has more poli- 
cies in force than the total population 
of the city and no individual has done 
more to establish the company’s business 
throughout this territory and to promote 
good will than the late Mr. Hopkins. 


Patterson Talk 


(Continued from Page 12) 


he was given scant attention. The pros- 
pect remarked he had no time to discuss 
life insurance as the night before his 
wife had been taken to the hospital for 
an emergency operation. Quick as a 
flash our agent replied: “Give me your 
check right now. The next time I come 
back I might find you in the hospital.” 


He got the check. Time will not permit 

my illustrating this important phase 

with many stories of a similar nature. 
Organizing Oneself 

In the last analysis no workable plan 
in present day selling can be complete 
without the organization of yourself 
mentally as well as from a_ practical 
working standpoint. One of our men 
summed this up in his own plans. It is 
too good not to pass it on to you. Here 
it is: 

1. Get into the office each morning at 
8:45. Get out by 9:15. 

2. Keep a work sheet but plan your 
work the night before. 

3. Try to see ten prospects each day, 
including Saturdays. 

4. Get at least three real interviews 
each day. 

5. Get three new names each day. 

6. Work at least 2 nights each week. 

7. Put in one hour studying your busi- 
ness each day. 

8. Keep a “Zone” file of prospects and 
keep it up to date. 

9. Keep your Change of Age file and 
Birthday file up to date. Also send out 
3irthday Greetings regularly and follow 
up change of age at least 10 days prior 
to change. 

10. Spend at least 2% of time Pros- 
pecting. Pay particular attention to 
prospects in lines of business which are 
making money at this time. 

You will say ... “I know all of that” 

. of course you will. But how many 
of us systematically and regularly follow 
any such definite plan? How many of 
us realize that the three great requisites 
necessary for success in any line of en- 
deavor are: organization of self, cour- 
age to carry on, enthusiasm. 


The Challenge of 1931 


In this day of 1931 we need these qual- 
ities more than ever before .. . we need 
to pound them into our very being day 


after day and night into night . .. we 
need more and better organization of our 
time and effort ... we need to draw 


upon our courage and determination 
much more than ever before and we 
must gear our enthusiasm up to a pitch 
never thought of in the years gone by. 
Our mental processes must be revamped 
... they must be brought up to date... 
we are in 1931 and a model T of 1921 
will not function in this modern age. 
Out in our country we have a stretch of 
highway that is probably one of the 
most congested roads in the United 
States. The minimum speed limit is 40 
miles per hour. They say traffic has 
been speeded up 25% and accidents re- 
duced 50%. We must be alive to the 
changes that are taking place all around 
us. We must be alert. The successful 
man of today is the one who recognizes 
all this and adopts himself to meet the 
changed conditions. We are in the midst 
of strained. business conditions and we 
must adjust ourselves accordingly. Even- 
tually these conditions will change for 
the better but until they do we must use 
methods that will surmount such condi- 
tions and guarantee to each of us that 
success which we aim to create for our- 
selves and our families. 


In conclusion, I would like to quote 
the final paragraph of an address made 
recently by A. W. Robertson, chairman 
of the board of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Co., entitled 
“Industry’s New Responsibilities” in 
which he said: 

“Let us face the present unpleasant 
facts calmly and with courage. 

“Let us be honest with ourselves. 

“There is no panacea for the present 
ills of all industry—no magic formula 
by which miracles may come to pass. 
Business will not change overnight, but 
it will be better tomorrow or the next 
day. 

“The desired objectives may be accom- 
plished only by hard, consistent endless 
work by us as individuals. There can 
be no short cut and we all know what 
is the truth.” 
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TEUHTUASUTER ROLLE PRs! 


New York Life Agents’ compensation includes 
“Nylic,” a monthly payment beginning after two 
years’ service, based on previous production. This 
gives them a certain regular income increasing from 
time to time during the next 18 years, based upon the 
same annual production of new business. “Senior 
Nylics” have served a minimum of 20 years and are 
drawing an annuity, payable in monthly instalments 
for life, whether they retire or continue in produc- 
tion. Most of them are still active. Some, at 50 to 
70 years of age, are doing even a million or more. 








New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square. 
New York, N. Y.' 
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David F. Houston Has 
Confidence in Future 


COUNTRY’S FAVORED POSITION 








President of Mutual Life Says a Great 
Deal of Loose Talk is Being 
Indulged In 





Always clear thinking and courageous 
when discussing public affairs, David F. 
Houston, president of the Mutual Life of 
New York, was both brilliant and blunt 
in some comments he made before a re- 
cent meeting of agents of that company 
in discussing conditions in this country 
and especially with reference to some 


of the remedies that have been advanced. 

“Tt is really too bad about this coun- 
try,” he said. “How hard up our people 
seem to be! I am told that now they 
have two billion dollars invested in mov- 
ies; that there are over 22,000 theatres 
seating eleven million people; and that, 
in 1930 the attendance was one hundred 
and fifteen millions. The registry shows 
that we have twenty-seven million motor 
vehicles and that last year they consumed 
thirteen and a half billion gallons of gas- 
oline costing, approximately, $2,700,000,- 
000, on which the taxes alone were $435,- 
000,000. We expended somewhere be- 
tween two and one-half and three billions 
on tobacco from which $450,000,000 of 
taxes were derived. 

“On the farms alone it was reported 
that there were 5,700,000 motor cars. Iowa 
which had 600,000 families had 785,000 
automobiles and only 565,000 telephones. 
Ohio with 1,414,000 families had 1,750,000 
automobiles and only 1,200,000 telephones. 
We apparently can ride more than we can 
talk. That is saying a great deal. We 
have 13,500,000 radio sets and it is stated 
that the expenditure for the first six 
months of 1930 on these sets was $230,- 
000,000. 

“In 1929 our people gave away $2,500,- 
000,000; in 1928, $2,300,000,000; and they 
expended for education more than $2,- 
500,000,000, or more than all the rest of 
the world combined spent on education; 
and yet we have only 6% of the world’s 
population. 

“But this is not all. It is reported that 
the United States, with 6% of the world’s 
population, produces 85% of its automo- 
hiles; 56% of its iron; 63% of its steel; 
60% of its petroleum; 53% of its cotton; 
57% of its machinery and that it has of 
the world’s gold 40%; of the world’s tele- 
phones 60% and of the world’s highways 
4% and of its coal reserves 46%. The 
nation has twenty-nine billions of dollars 
of savings, mainly of small depositors. 
About 60% of its arable land is culti- 
vated by owners. Nearly 50% of its peo- 
ple live in houses which they own and 
more of its people could live in houses 
of their own if they did not prefer to 
rent and live in apartments in big cities. 

“If liberty and freedom in America 
have failed; if capitalism has failed, if, 
i short, America has failed, where 
would one go to find better conditions? 
If the newcomers among us, especially 
the alien disturbers, who really know 
nothing about America or her institu- 
tions, do not like us and our institutions, 
why do they not go back to the places 
they came from; and, if they do not go 
back, and persist in inciting violence, 
why do not we put them on the high 
seas and let them shift as best they can ?” 





PARKINSON TO MAKE TALK 
_Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, will 
address the Seattle Life Underwriters’ 
Association September 3. ‘ 





KNIGHT AGENCY FIGURES 
_The Charles B, Knight agency of the 
Union Central Life in New York City 
Pl a paid July production of $3,020,- 
o4, and $20,620,682 for the first seven 
months of 1931, as against $3,375,886 for 
July of last year, and $20,686,654 for the 
first seven months of 1930. 


AGENTS’ BILL IN TEXAS 





New Bill Is Introduced Which Would 
Change Regulations on Licensing 
Life Agents 

A bill for changing the regulations re- 
garding the licensing of life, health and 
accident agents in Texas, has been in- 
troduced in the state’s legislature. 

The bill provides that applications for 
a license shall be made to the Board of 
Insurance Commissioners which shall is- 
sue it if it is determined that the appli- 
cant is of good character. Licenses would 
remain in force indefinitely until sur- 
rendered voluntarily, canceled for cause 
or the agent no longer has an appoint- 
ment to act for an admitted life insur- 
ance company. All appointments by li- 
censed companies are to be recorded with 
the Board of Insurance Commissioners. 

Provision is made in the bill for can- 
celation of agents’ license for law viola- 
tions or bad character after the agent 
is given an opportunity to show cause 
why his license should not be canceled. 
Redress in the courts is given those 
whose applications are refused or whose 
licenses are canceled. 

The bill provides that no person may 
engage in business as a life insurance 
agent until licensed and until appointed 
an agent for an authorized company. So- 
liciting for non-admitted company is pro- 
hibited. 





NYLIC FLOWER EXHIBITION 





Garden Club of New York Life Plans 
Unusually Effective Flower Show 
For Next Week 
The third annual exhibition of the 
Nylic Garden Club will be held at the 
home office of the New York Life, Au- 
gust 17 and 18. Most of the flowers to 
be shown have been grown by employes 
of the company, but many rare foreign 
and domestic varieties will also be ex- 
hibited by commercial growers and by 

the New York Botannical Garden. 

A large six-tier, electrically driven 
merry-go-round of flowers, a special dis- 
play table with vari-colored recesses to 
show flowers of contrasting colors, and a 
red, white and blue table surmounted by 
a wind-blown American flag, are some of 
the novel features to be used. The flow- 
er merry-go-round has been designed by 
Charles A. Robinson, manager of the 
exhibition, especially for this show and 
will be used later at the annual exhi- 
bition of the Metropolitan Gladiolus So- 
ciety in Grand Central Palace, and again 
at the Atlantic City Flower Pageant in 
September. 

A cordial invitation to visit the exhi- 
bition is extended by the Nylic Garden 
Club. There is no admission fee. 





JOINS UNITED STATES LIFE 





George Edward Morgan Appointed Su- 
perintendent of Agencies for 
New York Company 
George Edward Morgan has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies of 
the United States Life. Mr. Morgan has 
been agency supervisor of the Manhat- 
tan Life at its home office in New York 

City. 

The new United States Life official 
started his business life in Wall Street, 
afterwards becoming personnel director 
for a hotel organization. During the war 
he served nearly two years in France as 
lieutenant on the general staff. He en- 
tered life insurance about ten years ago 
as a personal producer, later receiving 
the Manhattan Life appointment. 





NEW PRUDENTIAL CONTRACTS 
_A number of salary allotment life poli- 
cies for the protection of employes have 
recently been placed by the Prudential. 
Those firms adopting such insurance are: 
Blacks Bakery, Waterloo, Ia. Crystal 
Palace Market, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Floridan Garage, Tampa, Fla.; Grove- 
town Lumber Co. Grovetown, Ga.; 
Happy Feed Mills, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Hirsch Bros. & Co., Louisville, Ky.; 
Journal Printing Co., Macomb, IIL, and 
the Non Pareil Furs, Inc., New York 
City. ; 








Thirty-three Years Serving the Public Need 
The Reputation earned by 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Of America 


Incorporated 1897 under the Laws of New Jersey 
Home Orrice: JERSEY City, NEw JERSEY 
Inquiries Invited from Men who can write Industrial and Ordinary 














NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Montpelier, Vt. 


Calls attention to increase in sale of annuities: 


First six months of 1930—$ 619,471 
First six months of 1931—$1,010,447 


The company offers a 50% Refund Annuity, in addition 
to the usual forms, at attractive rates. 


WELLS, MEISSEL & PEYSER, INC. 
117 Liberty Street 


New York 
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BAKER-SHAW, INC. 
401 Graybar Bldg. 


New York 














GENERAL AGENT CONTRACTS 


Available For 


GENERAL INSURANCE FIRMS 


in 


OHIO — MICHIGAN — INDIANA 


Write for information 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND 
Bradford H. Walker, 


President. 











having definite 


where to achieve 
insurance. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


* 


Independence 


Today, more men than ever before are creating 
estates through Mutual Benefit life insurance. 
These men know nothing of the old time 
“penny - pinching” 
have that certain confidence that comes from 
behind them — a 
reserve that can be depended upon to help 
meet future contingencies. 


methods of saving. 


resources 


The Mutual Benefit’s eighty-six years of suc- 
cessful estate building is inspiring men every- 
independence through life 


Newark, N. J. 


They ‘ 





..modern life insurance since 1845.. 
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INSURANCE 
The Italian 


treasury 


LOAN 


issuing 


WITH ITALIAN 
government is 
nine 


certificates running for 


years, and in order to secure the suc- 


cess of this loan it makes use of a 
method applied by Germany during the 
this 


war to place war loans. It uses for 


purpose the “Previdentia” an insurance, 


reinsurance and capitalization company 
controlled by the Italian government in- 
surance institute, the “Istituto Nazio- 
nale delle Assicurazioni.” The “Previ- 
dentia” has been empowered by the min- 
ister for corporations to issue a special 
Those who the 
treasury certificates pay in only 50% of 
the amount taken but nevertheless par- 
in full in the drawings. No 
certificates are issued, but the subscriber 
pays at the end of every six months a 


policy. subscribe to 


ticipate 


premium on his policy which liquidates 
it at the end of the nine years. If the 
should die in the meantime 
the policy takes care of the balance due 
on the certificates. 

This method was successful in 
Germany during wartime and it will be 


subscriber 


not 


of interest to see what results Italy will 
obtain. In this connection it not 
be overlooked that the Fascist press will 
do everything in its power to secure the 
success of the loan. Possibly the recent 
replacement of the board of directors of 
the “Istituto,” on which many prominent 


must 


insurance men were serving, by a Royal 
Commissioner, appointed by the govern- 
has with this 


insurance scheme. 


ment, something to do 





REMEDIES AND COMMON SENSE 

There is a great deal of sound common 
sense in recent remarks of David 
F. Houston, the Mutual 
Life of New York, who said, apropos of 
present conditions and many of the sug- 


some 


president of 


gested remedies: 
Some tell us that we are in a new 
economic era and that old economic laws 


no longer apply. They told us this in 
1929. They tell us the same thing in 
1931. What they say now is just about 


as valid as what they said then. 

They tell us that our institutions are 
menaced: that we must speedily revolu- 
tionize them: and, that. if we do not, 
something will get us, the revolutionist, 
the communist, or the soviets. 

They tell is that canitalism has failed 
or is on trial. Thev do not tell us what 
they mean by canitalism. Perhaps thev 
do not know. We know that capital is 
wealth saved to aid labor in the produc- 
tion of further wealth. That does not 
seem to be a verv dangerous thing. In 
fact, it has been through hard work pro- 
ducing wealth and through self-denial 
resulting in saving wealth that much of 
the progress of the world has come. 


Single copies, 25 cents. 
Other countries cutside of Canada, 


Canadian subscriptions. $1 00 
$1.50 for postage 


1907, at the post office of New York City under the act 








It is foolish to contrast capitalism with 
communism or sovietism. There is no 
such contrast. The real contrast is be- 
tween liberty or freedom and individual 
initiative and tyranny. 

Some of them, ignorant of what is 
really going on in Russia but much im- 
pressed by propaganda, tell us that Rus- 
sia has a plan and that we must have a 


plan. They say that we must have a 
national plan and _ national planning 
board. What folly! What men, or 


group of men, in this country would 
know how to direct all, or many, of the 
leading activities of this great nation; 
and who is so innocent as to assume 
that, if they were to make a plan, our 
people would follow it, unless they could 
be made slaves. Certainly the Federal 
Government could not formulate or di- 
rect such a plan. It is none too suc- 
cessful in discharging its constitutional 
functions. It cannot even run a routine 
business like the Post Office without a 
huge deficit. In private business, run- 
ning an enterprise on such a footing 
would, of course, mean bankruptcy; only 


the power of taxation saves the Post 
Office Department. 
As a matter of fact how many men 


have we in this country who make such 
a shining success of directing their in- 
dividual businesses and of stabilizing or 
budgeting them? 

Undoubtedly, every business should be 
stabilized, if possible; and the industry 
of the nation as a whole should be made 
more stable if it is feasible. Clearly, 
unemployment is unsatisfactory and 
should be minimized; but how are these 
things to be done. There are very few 
enterprises in America today which are 
even approximately satisfactorily bud- 
geted and stabilized. Much of our 
trouble has come from failure of busi- 
ness men, including bankers who finance 
them, to be able to estimate the forces 
of supply and demand and to adjust 
their activities accordingly. 





Stuart Beaver Rote, general agent in 
New Jersey for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, with offices in Newark, has re- 
turned from a motor trip to Harrison, 
Maine, where he and Mrs. Rote visited 
their son John R. Rote, 2nd, at Camp 
Wyonne. From there they motored to 
Canada where they visited several Ca- 
nadian cities. 

Kk OK Ox 


Judge William R. Bayes, president of 
the Brooklyn National Life, will return 
from Europe August 28. 

eo ee 


A. S. Rogers, deputy general manager 
of the London & Lancashire. has been 
in Australia on a business trip. 

* * x 


Arthur Hunter, vice-president and ac- 
tuary of the New York Life, is visiting 
Italy. 

x ok x 


Robert H. Williams, vice-president of 
the Travelers Fire, is a visitor at the 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va. 























LAWRENCE PRIDDY 





BEN F. SHAPRO 





Lawrence Priddy, one of America’s 
leading life insurance agents who is now 
on the Coast, left behind him one of the 
most beautiful flower gardens in Mont- 
clair, N. J., where he has quite an estate. 
The photograph above showing Mr. 
Priddy at work in his flower garden was 
taken by Graham C. Wells, general agent 
of the Provident Mutual here. Mr. 
Priddy spends a good deal of his time 
outdoors, cultivating his plants, and 
brings flowers into his office in the 
Woolworth Building nearly every day. 

* * &* 


Mervin L. Lane. Connecticut Mutual 
general agent in New York, took a few 
days off in Vermont last week and came 
back to the metropolis this week im- 
pressed by a complete change of scenery 
and people. There he made the following 
comment: “Rusticating up here on the 
shores of Lake Dunmore, I have dis- 
covered that this is a different world in 
which we are living; the natives haven’t 
heard of the depression; some of them 
are still waiting for the boys to get out 
of service when the world war ends, and 
just this afternoon a local lady. who re- 
cently visited New York, explained to 
me that she avoided seeing ‘Private 
Lives’ because she dislikes those war 
plays.” 

kn ek 


Edward P. Lupfer, Buffalo engineer 
and authority on fire hazard elimination, 
has been appointed chairman of a sne- 
cial committee of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce to work out a plan for re- 
ducing fire hazards and if possible to 
lower underwriting rates in that city. 
Mr. Lupfer has been given the authority 
to name his own committee. 

* x x 


Howard Y. Jordan, who supervises part 
of Georgia for the Royal group with At- 
lanta headquarters, has been spending his 
vacation in Richmond, where he was for- 
merlv located while supervising Virginia 
and North Carolina for the Newark. He 
was the guest in Richmond of his brother 
Will A. Jordan, Virginia special for the 
Royal. 


C. Weston Bailey, president of the 
American of Newark, and Franklin W. 
Fort, president of the Eagle of Newark. 
are two of the prominent men who are 
among the sponsors of a new daily news- 
paper which is to be published soon. 

* ok 


Carl Heye, president of the Guardian 
Life, will probably return. from Europe 
during the first week in September. 


Ben F. Shapro, a snapshot of whom is 
shown at the head of the column, is gen- 
eral agent of the Penn Mutual Life at 
San Francisco. The snap shows a catch 
of salmon landed in Bolinas Bay just 
before he left for the convention of the 
company at White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va. The largest of these three fish 
weighed 1714 pounds, the two smaller 
ones, 7% pounds each. They were the 
first to be caught in Bolinas Bay this 
year. Mr. Shapro carried the large sal- 
mon aboard train with him and had the 
dining car chef prepare it. The fish was 
served as the train was passing through 
Ogden, Utah. The first inkling any of 
the party had of the salmon was when 
four waiters toted it into the diner after 
it had been planked and_ garnished. 
There was enough fish for the whole 
train. Ben Shapro is a great fisherman 
of both fish and life insurance prospects. 
He is doing a fine job with the Penn 
Mutual Life and is looking forward to 
building another $20,000,000 a year 
agency. 

Oke Ak 


James Gibson Nicoll, general manager 
of the Scottish Union & National at 
Edinburgh, arrived in New York on the 
Cunarder Caledonia Monday. Mr. Nicoll, 
together with United States Manager 
J. H. Vreeland of the Scottish Union will 
be in New York and vicinity for a few 
days after which they will spend about 
a week at Hartford, where the head office 
of the company for North America is _ 
cated. A tour is then to be made i 
Canada with visits to the aeieal 
agents in the large cities. 

a 


B. N. Mills, secretary of the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines, who underwent an 
operation for appendicitis early in June, 
has gone to the Colorado Mountains for 
final recuperation. With Mrs. Mills and 
their three children he is spending sev- 
eral weeks in the San Isabel National 
Forest. 

* * x 

Roy G. Hawke has been appointed 
manager for South Australia for the 
Home of New York and National ot 
Hartford, succeeding E. J, Moore. Mr. 
Hawke has been managing clerk in the 
Melbourne office of the Home, National 
and Hartford for several years, previous 
to which he was with the L. & L. & G. 
in Melbourne. 

* 

Walter T. Shepard, vice-president in 
charge of agencies for the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, is visiting the Pacific Coast 
on company business. He will call on 
the company’s agencies in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 
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Who Can Answer This? 


One of the questions in the casualty 
branch examinations of the Insurance 
Institute of America is a hard one. What 
is the answer? 

The question: “A’s automobile runs 
into another car and takes fire, the fire 
spreading to surrounding buildings. Does 
A’s property damage policy cover the 
fire damage done to the buildings?” 

* * * 


Sees Aviation as Modern Transporter 
of Disease 

Yellow fever, conveyed in aircraft, 
could shake our civilization to the 
ground, according to Dr. A. Massey, who 
presented a paper at the recent annual 
conference of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, at Eastbourne, on the novel sub- 
ject of disease conveyance by air. No 
paper in the Public Health Section of 
the conference created greater interest 
than Dr. Massey’s consideration of this 
latest danger which modern civilization 
has created for itself. He showed 
graphically how aircraft might be the 
means of propagating plague, cholera, 
small-pox and typhus. Journeys from 
distant infected countries, he pointed 
out, are now, thanks to aviation, accom- 
plished within the incubation periods of 
the major infectious diseases. 

kk x 


Britain First Nation to Issue Total 
War Casualty Figures 

Britain is the first nation engaged in 

the world war to issue its complete cas- 

ualty figures. These are contained in 

the official Medical History of the War, 


comviled by Major T. J. Mitchell, 
D.S.0., of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, with Miss G. M, Smith. It is the 


most complete work of its kind ever at- 
tempted and shows graphically how the 
Problem of the conservation of man- 
Power can be acutely affected by the 
success or failure of the efforts made 
behind the lines to return the sick and 
wounded to the effective forces. 

The approximate total casualties in the 
British Expeditionary Force are returned 
at 11,096,338. For every casualty inflicted 
by the visible enemy in combat, the in- 
visible enemy (disease) claimed two. 

According to official records, 86.07% 
of the total casualties to the fighting 
arms were suffered by the infantry, 
758% by the Royal Artillery, 2.57 by 
the Royal Engineers, 2.46 by the Ma- 
chine Gun Corps, 1.08 by the Cavalry, 
and 0.24% by the Tank Corps. Accord- 
Ing to large-scale analyses, 58.8% of 
Wounds were caused by shells, 39 by 
bullets, 21 by bombs, and .32 by bay- 
onets, 

Exclusive of the Dominion Forces, 
2,414,000 individuals, or 40% of those 
Who served, suffered death or disable- 
ment for which State compensation was 
iven, 

In the case of the British Forces, it is 
calculated that 82% of the wounded and 

% of the sick or injured were ulti- 
mately returned to some form of duty. 


























Of the wounded who returned, 64% went 
again to the front line, and the rest to 
the lines of communication, garrison 
duty or the like. The value of this 
achievement in a prolonged war, where 
vast forces have to be kept up to 
strength, is emphasized. 

* ok Ok 


British Road Traffic Act 


The unfortunate British automobile 
owner who forgets to renew his driving 
license will no longer have to face a 
much more charge, and one involving 
very severe penalties under the new 
Road Traffic Act, of driving an unli- 
censed automobile. 

In the conditions of most automobile 
insurance policies there is one’ that 
makes the insurance inoperative if the 
automobile is driven by anyone who does 
not possess a driving license. The rea- 
son for this safeguard is self-evident. 
This condition, however, did reflect some 
hardship in the case of an owner, whose 
omission to renew his driving license was 
unintentional. 

Before the Road Traffic Act came into 
operation, his forgetfulness resulted in 
the imposition of a nominal fine. But 
after the passing of the Act, forgetful- 
ness became a crime—if the insurance 
company took advantage of their legal 
rights and repudiated liability under the 
terms of their policy. 

No reputable company or underwriter 
would have exercised their rights in this 
way when the omission was clearly un- 
intentional. But the possibility was 
there, and the automobile press gave 
considerable publicity to the hardship 
which insurance companies could, if they 
wish, impose. 


The Minister of Transport made rep- 


resentations to the companies and 
Lloyd’s Underwriters. As a result of the 
negotiations with them, he has recently 
announced that the policy condition in 
question should be amended to read: 

“Provided that the person driving 
holds a license to drive the vehicle or 
has held and is not disqualified by order 
of a court of law or by reason of age or 
disease or physical disability for obtain- 
ing such a license.” 

It has been agreed that this condition 
shall be interpreted as if it were now 
incorporated in existing certificates and 
policies. 

x * 8 


No Limit to Instalment Plan 


We are all familiar with the story of 
the young husband who told his wife, 
“One more payment and the baby is 
ours.” Not so fanciful as it sounds. The 
following is from an article which ap- 
peared in the August 5 issue of Business 
Week: 

“Baby business at Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, Chicago, is up 50% this June above 
last. Reason: instalment payment sys- 
tem introduced—plus ministrations of a 
good publicity man, The idea is not so 
new, but telling about it is. A ‘popular 
priced’ baby costs $45.00 at this hospital. 
Formerly this was paid in a lump sum 


at time of confinement. Now the ex- 
pectant mother, as she visits the hos- 
pital regularly for examination each 
month during pregnancy, pays $5 a visit. 
This is entered in a ‘baby book,’ much 
the same as a bank enters a payment in 
an Xmas savings club book. Nine such 
payments take care of all prenatal care 
and pay in advance for a ten day (aver- 
age) stay in a ten bed ward. If the pa- 
tient decides not to come to the hospital 
she gets all but $5 back. 

“Reaction of this announcement on 
people accustomed to pay considerably 
more than $45.00 each for babies was in- 
teresting—and_ significant. Well-to-do 
mothers have asked if they too could not 
adopt the convenient nine month instal- 
ment plan. 

“Probably the biggest unorganized 
field of personal finance is payment for 
medical services, one of the largest com- 
modities sold in this country. Troubles 
which doctors have collecting bills are 
notorious. It would seem as if reputable 
finance companies could be of some help. 
Even if they could not repossess the 
baby or put the appendix back in, they 
could take the physician’s endorsement 
on paper which he sells and exert con- 
siderable more pressure of a salutary 
type in return for a fair fee.” 


Hickman Price Now a Wheat King 
One of the biggest wheat farmers in 
Texas at the present time is Hickman 
Price whom fire insurance people will 
remember as being a member of the 
committee on fire prevention and clean- 
up campaign of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association four 


years ago, 
headed by T. Alfred Fleming of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Time Magazine, in a recent issue, tells 
how Mr. Price, an old time newspaper 
man, gave up a high salaried job with 
the Fox Film people three years ago to 
apply modern industrial methods to hus- 
bandry in Texas. 

“Last year,” says Time, “smart, ef- 
ficient Mr. Price harvested 17,000 acres 
in Deaf Smith, Castro and Swisher 
counties. A few weeks ago he was get- 
ting in a 500,000 bu. crop from 23,000 
acres. Next year he plans to expand to 
30,000 acres. He believes that: intensive 
cultivation and proper use of mechanical 
equipment should produce wheat at 10 
cents per bushel. 

“To get in his 500,000 bushels Farmer 
Price uses twenty-five combines, all 
painted a glittering silver and labelled 
Hickman Price. Fifty tractors do the 
heavy hauling. A crew of 250, including 
mechanics and factory ‘trouble-shooters’ 
keep this mechanical army moving by 
day, cleaned, serviced, repaired by night. 
Their sleeping quarters are wheeled 
about with them from one section of the 
farm to another. 

“Five motorcycles carry special mes- 
sengers back and forth across the miles 
of wheat land with reports to Mr. Price 
on “the progress of the harvest. One 
hundred trucks haul the wheat to Kress 
where Mr. Price sells it direct to the 
big city terminals in carload lots at a 
price of 5c or 6c per bushel above that 
which the small farmer gets at the local 
elevator.” 

* ok x 
Behind the Scenes in the Aetna Life 
New Home Office 

Few people realize the enormous 
amount of work necessary to keep all 
the wheels of a large company building 
organization turning with minimum fric- 
tion and maximum efficiency. Little do 
they appreciate the constant attention 
which the building department of such 
a company must give to a thousand and 
one details. 

In the new home office of the Aetna 
Life & Affiliated Companies in Hartford, 
for example, it is interesting to know 
that there are 6,960 lighting fixtures that 
have to be kept clean and watched for 
burnt out bulbs; that there are more 
private telephones in the building to take 
care of than there are in twenty-five 
Connecticut communities, and if all the 
numbers dialed every day were multi- 


plied together it would take a pencil twen- 
ty-four inches long and three inches in 
circumference to write down the result. 

These and other glimpses behind the 
scenes in a large building are gleaned 
from the current Aetna-izer. The writer 
says: “It would take a professional win- 
dow washer, working eight hours a day, 
more than five months to wash the 50,- 
000 panes of window glass throughout 
the building. There are over 1,800 outer 
windows alone, each with twenty-four to 
thirty panes. Yet every pane is cleaned 
once a month! Believe us, that is some 
chamoising ! 

“One of the major problems is satis- 
fying 1,500 healthy appetites for lunch 
each day. To do this requires a squad of 
fifty-five chefs, kitchen helpers, servers 
and dish washers. 

“There are seventeen elevators to be 
kept running. And how then run! The 
fourteen passenger elevators make it 
from A floor to the sixth floor in ten 
seconds flat. 

“It takes five hours every day for 
sixty-five women to vacuum clean and 
dust the 200,000 yards of linoleum, the 
128,000 yards of rubber tile flooring, 122,- 
724 square feet of tile and concrete floor- 
ing and over 100 carloads of modern 
steel furniture. There are 376 water 
closets, 512 wash bowls, twenty-two 
showers and eighty-five drinking foun- 
tains thrown in for good measure. 

“And these items are only a_ few. 
There are twelve tennis courts, billions 
of blades of grass, flowers and trees, a 
laundry, a boiler room, incinerator, car- 
penters’ shop, machine shop, electrical 
shop and paint shop—to be nursed and 
cared for. 

“Ts it, then, any wonder that the men 
in charge of the Building Department 
are kept busy?” 

* * x 


McCaskie Meets Walker 


The fight recently in Brooklyn be- 
tween Jack Sharkey and Mickey Walker 
recalls an incident which occurred not 
long ago to Adjuster Edgar A. McCaskie 
of Newark, former head of the New 
York City Pond of the Blue Goose. 

Mr. McCaskie adjusted a small claim 
for Edward F. Walker at Rumson, N. J., 
and after arriving at a settlement pro- 
ceeded to get the necessary data to 
complete the adjuster’s report. He asked 
Walker, “Have you ever had a previous 
fire?” to which he replied, “No.” “What 
is your occupation?” “Boxer,” replied 
Walker, grinning from ear to ear. He 
did not intimate that he was the well- 
known Mickey Walker and McCaskie did 
not inform him that he knew who he 
was. Both smiled and let it go at that. 

x * x 


Dr. Mannes’ School 

While in Berlin I had the pleasure of 
visiting the home of Dr. Alfred Mannes, 
professor of insurance, University of Ber- 
lin, and seeing the building which he oc- 
cupies as a home and where there is also 
his class room and what is probably the 
most complete of all the insurance li- 
braries. It is situated in the residence 
district and has enough atmosphere to 
delight the many students of insurance 
who sit at Dr. Mannes’ feet and who 
come from all parts of the world. He is 
author of fifty volumes on insurance and 
writes for insurance papers in many lan- 
guages. He speaks perfect English, but 
knows several languages. He has many 
friends on this side of the water. 

a 
Hearst Talks a Lot in England 

One of Lloyd George’s most intimate 
American friends is that vigorous per- 
sonality, William Randolph Hearst, who 
is now paying his annual visit to his 
Welsh castle. He is much more popular 
in England than he was in the turbulent 
years immediately succeeding the war. 
Once accepted as a confirmed Anglo- 
phobe, he is now regarded as an Ameri- 
can of the Americans, with an unwaver- 
ing belief in the future of the United 
States. 

His views on world affairs are now 
taken as thoroughly representative of 
American opinion. 
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FIRE INSURANCE | 





Demands That Mutuals 
File Fire Rates Here 


VAN SCHAICK SENDS WARNING 





Tells Improved Risk and Factory Mu- 
tuals That They Must Comply 
With the Rating Law 





Certain classes of mutuals writing fire 
and allied lines in New York State are 
charged by Insurance Superintendent 
George S. Van Schaick with not con- 
forming with the requirements of the 
rating laws and with writing supple- 
mental covers without conforming to the 
law governing these contracts. The im- 
proved risk mutuals, which specialize in 
mill, grain and lumber lines and the As- 
sociated Factory Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies are those to which the warnings 
of the Insurance Department are direct- 
ed. Both classes of mutuals have been 
heavy competitors of the local agents of 
the state. 

To the first named group of mutuals, 
the improved risk writers, Superintend- 
ent Van Schaick has addressed himself 
as follows: 

“In reviewing your files it appears that 
your company has never completed its 
filing of fire insurance rates, rules and 
schedules under provision of the rating 
laws of this State.” 

Superintendent’s Letter 

To the factory mutuals which have 
never filed rates before but are not ex- 
empt from the law the superintendent 
says: 

“Heretofore this department has not 
required your company to file its rules 
and rates and schedules under provision 
of the rating laws of this State.” 

From then on the letter of Superin- 
tendent Van Schaick is practically identi- 
cal as to both classes and reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Section 141, subdivision 3, reads as 
follows: ‘Each such rating organization 
and any person, association or corpora- 
tion authorized to transact the business 
of insurance within this State, shall file 
with the Superintendent of Insurance 
whenever he may call therefor any and 
every rate manual, schedule of rates, rat- 
ing plan and other information concern- 
ing such rates as may be suggested, ap- 
proved or made by any such rating or- 
ganization or by or for any such person, 
association or corporation authorized to 
transact the business of insurance with- 
in this state for the purposes specified in 
this section.’ 

“Will you please advise this depart- 
ment if there are any reasons why such 
filings of rate manual, schedule of rates, 
rating plan and other information con- 
cerning such rates should not be required 
as provided for in the above section of 
the insurance law? 

“Information has reached this depart- 
ment that some companies are extending 
their fire insurance policies to cover riot 
and civil commotion, sprinkler leakage 
and aircraft damage insurance. Under 
the provisions of Section 121 of the New 
York insurance law this may be done 
only by means of a supplemental contract 
approved by the Superintendent of In- 
surance. As it does not appear that your 
company has submitted such supple- 
mental contract for approval you are re- 
quested to do so at once if you are so 
extending your fire insurance policies.” 





WAR RISK IN CUBA 

A cable from Havana received by one 
of the fire insurance companies from its 
representative in Havana stated that civil 
war has been declared and while the 
Government expresses confidence in the 
outcome some of the conservative under- 
writers in Havana are declining to write 
general war risk insurance on property. 





Oklahoma Warning 
On Brokerage Risks 


AGENTS MUST BE PROTECTED 





Supt. Jesse Read Tells Companies Non- 
Resident Brokers Cannot Come 
in for Business 





A bulletin, sent to all insurance com- 
panies licensed in Oklahoma to write 
fire and casualty business, advises them 
that it has been called to the attention 
of the State Insurance Department and 
the State Insurance Board that certain 
large insurance 
sending their 


brokerage firms are 


representatives into the 
state for the purpose of writing insur- 
ance, 


This, the bulletin states, is “a violation 
of the state insurance law. The statute 
provides that no agent may be licensed 
who is not a resident of the state and 
actively engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness. The law further provides that in- 
surance written in this state must be at 
manual rates and no deviations are per- 
mitted unless a special rate has been filed 
and approved by the Board. 

“In this violation of the law referred 
to above, it is evidenced that certain 
companies, licensed to do business in 
Oklahoma, are using the brokerage com- 
panies, permitting them to write busi- 
ness at a cut rate, thereby depriving 
their local, legally licensed agents from 
enjoying the commissions which accrue 
from risks which are written by illegal 
representatives.” 

_The bulletin further warns that con- 
tinuation of this practice will subject in- 
surance companies, legally operating in 
Oklahoma, to a revocation of their li- 
censes. The order is signed by Jesse G. 
Read, insurance commissioner and Wm. 
a secretary of the insurance 
oard. 





BLUE GOOSE RAIL RATES 


Paul E. Rudd of Milwaukee, grand 
wielder of the goose quill of the Hon- 
orable Order of the Blue Goose, Inter- 
national, has advised those who will at- 
tend the grand nest meeting at Milwau- 
kee September 8-10 concerning reduced 
railroad fares. Those from Denver and 
points further west are advised to pur- 
chase tickets on the certificate plan, 
which will entitle them to half fare on 
the return trip, provided a sufficient num- 
ber of certificates are presented. 

As it is anticipated that many mem- 
bers of the order and their families will 
spend all or a part of their vacations in 
the vicinity of Milwaukee, attending the 
convention incidentally, Mr. Rudd has 
consented to look after reservations in 
hotels at the various summer resorts for 
those who request him to do so. 


BOSTON PREMIUMS OFF 11% 





Total of $3,713,103 a Moderate Decline 
from the First Half of Last Year; 
Home Leads Field 


Boston fire insurance premiums for the 
first six months of this year show a de- 
cline of about 11% which is somewhat 
less than the reduction for New York is 
expected to show. The Boston fire and 
sprinkler leakage premiums for the first 
half of 1931 were $3,713,103 against $4,- 
168,849 for the same period of last year. 
The decrease was $456,746. 

The Home of New York leads in the 
Boston production with $118,281, an in- 
crease of $13,000 over last year. The 
Royal is second with $70,827, a drop of 
$11,000. The Pennsylvania of the North 
British & Mercantile group is third with 
$61,785, the Continental fourth with $60,- 
687 and the Sun Insurance Office fifth 
with $59,871. The Home group leads in 
Boston with $240,418, a drop of $5,000 
from the first half of 1931. The America 
Fore group is second with $192,358 and 
the North British & Mercantile group 
third with $158,619. 





MISSISSIPPI COMMISSIONS 





General Agents Get Local Agents’ Rates 
on Business Which They Write 
Themselves 


General agents in Mississippi who also 
conduct local agencies may not receive 
any more than local agents’ commissions 
or business they write themselves, the 
State Insurance Commission has ruled. 
The ruling follows: 

The Commission is of the opinion and 
hereby rules that the term “local agent” 
shall apply to any person who, having 
been appointed a local agent, is author- 
ized to negotiate for and solicit business 
directly from the assured, and the scale 
of commission promulgated by the Com- 
mission in conformity with section 5311, 
chapter 127, Laws of 1930, shall apply to 
the compensation to be paid and (or) re- 
ceived on all policies so solicited and 
(or) issued. Any violation of this rule 
on the part of any company or agent by 
the payment of or acceptance of a 
greater compensation on such policies, 
whether as a general agent or otherwise, 
shall subject the offending company and 
agent to revocation of its license to do 
business in the State for a period of one 
year as provided in section 5319 of said 
chapter 127. 





DEATH OF C. F. CHAMBERLAIN 


Clarence F. Chamberlain, special agent 
of the Western Fire of Fort Scott, died 
suddenly at his home in Rockville Cen- 
ter, L. I, last week, as the result of a 
heart attack. He had attended the meet- 
ing of the Suburban New York Field 
Club at the Crooksville Country Club 
the day previous and the suddenness of 
his passing was a shock to his friends. 
He was about 40 years old. Prior to 
his connection with the Western Fire 
he had been connected with the Federal 
Insurance Co. and with the George 
Leiste General Agency in this city. He 
was an ex-president of the Suburban 
New York Field Club. 








Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





J. A. Ketszy, General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


GeorGE Z. Day, Ass’t General Agent 





ASSETS ‘ 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS. ; 








U. S.—Statement December 31, 1930 


$13,257,460.31 








2,265 ,563.71 
816,124.97 
10,175,771.63 
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INSURANCE 


REASONABLE. PREMIUMS 
QUICK ADJUSTMENTS: 


ORIGINATORS OF 
RAIN INSURANCE IN AMERIC 
Eagle Star & British 


Dominions Insurance 


Co., Ltd. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
90 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





DEATH OF CHAS. N. GORHAM 

Charles N. Gorham, manager at Rock- 
ford, Ill., of the Western department of 
the American of Newark, died Sunday 
morning after an illness of two weeks. 
He was 64 years of age. Mr. Gorham 
was a member of many social and fra- 
ternal organizations and held numerous 
offices in them. Before joining the 
American as Indiana state agent he was 
with the Rockford Insurance Co. He 
became Western manager of the Ameri- 
can in 1924 on the death of Charles E. 
Sheldon. 





OKLAHOMA OIL HAZARDS 
J. T. Jones, state fire marshal of Okla- 
homa, has issued an order to all lease 
holders in the Oklahoma City oil fields 
that they are maintaining fire hazards 
that are dangerous to life and property 
which must be removed at once under 
penalty of the law, which provides pun- 
ishment of imprisonment of twenty-five 
days or more, for violations of such an 
ocense. The order was issued follow- 
ing report of an investigation made by 
the fire marshal’s office. This investiga- 
tion revealed the presence of numerous 
slush pits and waste oil in little pools 

scattered over the field in general. 





DEATH OF L. W. SIMPSON 
Louis Wright Simpson, for many years 
vice-president of the general insurance 
firm of R. W. Goode & Co. of Buffalo, 
died August 7 in Pasadena, Cal., where 
he had resided since his retirement sev- 
eral years ago. Mr. Simpson was 
years of age. He was a past president 
of the Buffalo Real Estate Board and 2 
member of many clubs and civic orga! 
izations in Buffalo prior to taking up his 
residence on the Pacific coast. His 
widow survives, 
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PRESENT 


While earnings, or, in the case of in- 
surance stocks, stockholders’ gains are 
one of the three main mechanical fac- 
tors in judging securities—the other two 
being liquidating value and yield—there 
is a peculiar condition of insurance com- 
pany accounting -which makes the first 
of these of no value at present. As all 
the insurance companies carry their se- 
curity holdings at market price (as of 
date of statement) it follows that in 
times of rising security prices they show 
large unrealized profits and, vice versa, 
in bear periods, heavy paper losses. So 
much is this the case that, of the thirty 
fire companies in the accompanying ta- 
ble, only five showed gains to their 
stockholders in 1930, while not one of 
the ten casualty companies did so. 
Hence, the current earnings factor is 
practically useless at present as a guide 
to the actual or comparative value of in- 
surance company shares. 

There is, however, a means of judging 
the expected income and appreciation; 
that is, from the invested assets per 
share. This is because the premium and 
loss reserves, while not belonging to 
stockholders, and hence not included in 
liquidating value, represent no charge 
against income and appreciation. In 
other words, the part of invested assets 
which represents amounts set aside in 
premium and loss reserves is working 
to produce profits for stockholders ex- 
actly as is the part of invested assets 
which represents amounts set up as cap- 
ital surplus and voluntary reserves. 


Analyzing Stock Values 


The two factors to consider in an- 
alyzing the current values in insurance 
stocks are, then, liquidating value and 
invested assets per share. The most 
convenient way to compare them with 
market value is to figure out the dollars 
of liquidating value per dollar of market 
value and the dollars of invested assets 
per dollar of market value. This is what 
has been done in the accompanying ta- 
ble, the mean price used being the inter- 
mediate between bid and asked in the 
case of stocks where sale prices are un- 
available and the actual closing sale 
Price where obtainable. For example, 
taking the first company in the table, it 
is seen that for every dollar of market 
value paid, $1.21 in liquidating value and 
the income and appreciation from $1.64 
of invested assets are obtained. When 
this method is applied to any insurance 
Stock, it gives the comparative value at 
a glance, at least roughly. The figures 
are obtained by dividing liquidating 
value and invested assets per share re- 
spectively by market value. 

_ The average figures on the table show 
in dollars of liquidating value and in- 
vested assets per dollar of market, for 
the thirty fire companies, $1.05 and $1.37 
respectively and for the ten casualty 
companies, $1.05 and $2.02 respectively 
the greater difference in the two figures 
or the casualty companies can be partly 
attributed to their larger loss reserves). 

_This means that if high-grade securi- 
ties in general are now cheap, insurance 
stocks are doubly at bargain prices, for 
they represent participation in and in- 
Come and profits from diversified securi- 
tes (generally high-grade) . purchasable 
at a discount. This is one of the rea- 
sons why the best investment authorities 
State unequivocally their belief in insur- 
ance stocks bought now as long term 
vestments with every reason to show 
as great profits to holders in the next 

€w years as they did in the years pre- 
ceding 1930. For example, Standard 

tatistics Co. Trade & Securities Bulle- 





SITUATION IN FIRE-CASUALTY 
INSURANCE STOCKS 


By L. Scudder Mott 


tin of May 25, 1931, calls “the phenome- 
nal wealth built up by leading (insur- 
ance) companies, a condition which we 
have every reason for believing will be 
repeated in the future.” 
Determining Liquidating Value 

With regard to the accompanying ta- 
ble, the objection may be raised that 
since the figures used are as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1930, such large losses may have 
taken place since then in liquidating 
value and invested assets as to destroy 
the worth of comparison with market 
price. It will be noted that the average 
decline in 1930 in liquidating value and 
in invested assets was, for the thirty fire 
companies, 10.3% and 9.3% respectively 
and for the ten casualty companies, 
15.2% and 8.8% respectively . Incidental- 


table lost, in percentage, one-quarter as 
much in the first half of this year as in 
all 1930, this would, by rough computa- 
tion, reduce the dollars per dollar of 
market of liquidating value and of in- 
vested assets for the fire companies to 
$1.02 and $1.34 respectively and for the 
casualty companies in $1.01 and $1.98 re- 
spectively. This still means that on the 
average they are purchasable at less than 
liquidating value and that income and 
appreciation from considerably larger 
amounts than market price accrue to the 
insurance stock buyer. 
Yields Now Good 


The yields of 5.07% and 6.21% respec- 
tively for the fire and casualty compa- 
nies in our table compare not unfavor- 
ably with the yields to be obtained from 








Statistical Analysis of Companies 








(All figures on per share basis) 


% Change % Change Liq. Earning Mean $ Liq. $ Earn. 
in Liq. in Earn- Value Dec. 31, Market Value Assets Yield 
Value in ing Assets Dec. 31, 1930 Price Aug. per per $ in 
Company 1930 in 1930 1930 Assets 18, 1931 Mkt. Mkt. % 

Aetna CHire) 2. csccceces — 89 — &.0 $51 $69 42 1.21 1.04 4.76 
Amer. Alliance .....<... — 6.9 —10.0 27 30 25% 1.06 1.12 6.27 
American (Nwk.) ....... —15.8 — 8.0 16 23 15% 1.02 1.47 6.41 
WE ca wa daceevecneees —11.1 — 9.5 574 735 475 1.21 1.54 3.37 
CAM. case ddccedaceeas — 8.3 — 6.7 22 30 18% 1.21 1.65 5.52 
Cire G8 Ne. Wesik.ceeciccces —13.4 — 7.8 300 412 237% 1.26 1.73 6.73 
CGBUNEMIAS occ escccceees —19.0 —15.7 34 43 39% 86 1.09 6.07 
ee rere + 3.8 mre 55 69 61% 89 1.12 3.26 
A eee —20.8 —16.9 38 49 43% 87 1.12 5.94 
Fireman’s Fund ......... — 3.4 — 2.6 85 113 78% 1.08 1.37 6.38 
for re Pe ere — 7.4 — 5.8 25 33 212% 1.17 1.55 7.49 
CR BEN Sic ac saa eased — 8.4 — 9.1 33 a40 41 -80 -98 3.91 
Grate. & BGGe. cc scccvccs —24.4 —22.7 715 1060 495 1.44 2.14 4.85 
Great American ......... — 6.1 — 7.5 31 a37 25% 1.21 1.44 6.23 
MINOD: << 4.65 cctacccecces —20.9 —18.2 38 45 27% 1.38 1.64 5.83 
Hartford Fité: oc cccsccics — 19 — 14 53 71 56% -93 1.24 4.23 
WEE Capnececucensecues —12.8 — 6.7 34 42 31% 1.08 1.33 6.31 
RO, a, ee + 7.9 + 6.0 55 71 53 1.04 1.34 4.72 
Merchants * (N. Y. C.).. —17.6 —10.7 28 b42 62%4 45 -67 3.20 
RUDRA BoC Aavcsewacae nes — 7.1 — 5.5 65 86 53% 1.21 1.60 3.73 
New Hampshire ......... — 2.2 — 1.8 45 55 50% 89 1.09 3.97 
INOS TINO <i cacacncees —20.0 —19.0 34 47 34% -99 1.36 5.80 
OEE CU Sacccenecseecs — 8.5 — 9.4 86 106 72 1.19 1.47 5.56 
WME a choacsevesdecewes —14.1 —13.7 97 132 115 84 1.15 5.23 
PRES ot cn dé cctsevnvsnn — 5.3 — 4.6 54 65 62 87 1.05 3.23 
Prov. Washington ....... —26.7 —23.6 44 55 45% -98 1.21 4.86 
ae — 6.7 — 6.4 42 58 32% 1.28 1.77 4.28 
SOME, Kia Gacecececes —14.1 —11.3 116 156 100 1.16 1.56 4.50 
SE; AG ade cccces eaves + 2.0 — 4.0 153 192 155 .99 1.24 3.87 
Wy ee kasavneancess —22.2 —17.1 42 58 42% -99 1.36 5.63 
PROOUM 66. 6 56s chRReE mA —10.3 — 9.3 “ea 1.05 1.37 5.07 
, ak —17.6 — 9.7 56 96 78% 71 1.22 3.31 
Amer, SWAG 2. ccccccccs —22.1 —10.2 53 79. 50 1.06 1.58 8.00 
Fidelity & Dep........... — 7.1 —-66 —~ 118 198 140% -84 1.41 6.42 
Hiastiored S. ew... cccece — 7.5 — 4.5 49 63 56% 85 1.11 3.17 
Maryland Caa, ...0s.c0e —11.7 — 3.7 30 77 19% 1.54 3.95 6.15 
i oe Pa —13.7 — 8.6 63 96 71 .89 1.35 5.63 
New Amsterdam ........ —10.4 — 5.7 26 50 2814 91 1.75 7.02 
Pref. AcviGemt .0.0c..4. —23.1 —18.4 30 53 37 81 1.43 8.11 
CS Cage csc ckcccs —23.0 —15.1 67 me 444 1.50 3.53 9.00 
We Se Ge ieipncsns. —15.6 — 5.2 27 55 19 1.42 2.89 . 5.27 
FO ee er reer —15.2 — 3.8 ro 1.05 2.02 6.21 


* Common Stock figures only. 


a Including amounts held in trust for shareholders. 
b Income from this subject to Preferred dividends. 





ly, these figures prove that the greater 
experience and length of operation of 
insurance companies have enabled them 
to show better results than investment 
trusts. According to Standard Statistics 
Co., the assets of thirty leading domestic 
investment trusts shrank 25.4% in 1930. 
Even this figure is better than the de- 
cline in the Standard Statistics Co. stock 
price index, which was 28.5% in the 
same year, 

Five of the thirty fire companies on 
the accompanying table have issued mid- 
year reports showing that on an average 
their liquidating value declined, in per- 
centage, only about one-quarter as much 
as in the full year 1930. It is probable 
that of the companies which did not yet 
issue July statements, some have gained 
in liquidating value, for a statement is- 
sued bya large company not included in 
the table showed a gain. Assuming, 


however, that all the companies in the 


industrial, rail and utility stocks of com- 
parable quality. In normal times there 
is a much wider spread between insur- 
ance stock yields and those of stocks 
generally. For the companies in our ta- 
ble, with very few exceptions, income 
from investments last year exceeded cash 
dividend requirements usually by sub- 
stantial margins and cnly four of these 
companies (three casualty) reduced their 
dividends. A general reduction in reg- 
ular dividends is not to be expected 
among the established fire companies, at 
least. 

While the importance of profits from 
invested assets can scarcely be over- 
emphasized—for on a long time average 
they are well over 80% of all the typical 
insurance company’s profits—neverthe- 
less, because of its importance as a pos- 
sible profit maker (or loser) and because 
it provides a large part of the funds for 
investment, the underwriting end of the 


business must never be overlooked. All 
things considered, underwriting results 
in 1930 were creditable. In the next few 
years it seems likely that the old estab- 
lished companies are going to profit from 
the passing out of business or absorption 
of so many of those smaller companies 
which were formed in the boom years, 
when they paid high for business on the 
theory that investment profits would 
make up for everything. The standard 
companies will benefit by the return to 
them of business on proper terms. 

Although not generally realized, the 
strong intrinsic value of insurance stocks 
has really had an effect marketwise. The 
Herald-Tribune average of 100 of the 
principle stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange declined 10.95% from 
the first of the year to July 18, 1931. 
The thirty fire stocks on our table, in 
the same period, actually gained 2.67% 
in market value and the ten casualty 
stocks declined only 10.20%. 





GERMAN COMPANIES AFFECTED 





Economic Steps in Germany Are Having 
an Unfavorable Reaction Abroad 
on Insurance Carriers 

Recent events in Germany have re- 
acted on the foreign business of German 
insurance companies. It is reported from 
Holland that the business of German 
companies in that country has suffered 
considerably in spite of the fact that 
German companies have ample credits 
in foreign countries and have so far 
complied with all their obligations. It is 
evidently feared in Holland that the gov- 
ernmental restrictions on the export. of 
German capital may affect German. in- 
surance companies as soon as the pres- 
ent foreign credits have become ex- 
hausted. 





WISCONSIN FIRE RATER EXAM 
An examination for the position of fire 
insurance rater for Wisconsin will be 
conducted on Friday, August 28. There 
is at present one vacancy for immediate 
service in the state department of insur- 
ance. Other positions requiring similar 
qualifications will be filled from the 
eligible list resulting from this examina- 
tion unless it is in the interest of the 
service to fill them by reinstatement, 
transfer, or promotion. Forms needed 
will be supplied on request by the bu- 
reau of personnel, state capitol, Madison, 
Wis. 





WILL ENFORCE OBJECTIONS 

The New York State Insurance De- 
partment has withdrawn its request that 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
suspend the action recommended by the 
arbitration committee regarding the use 
of brokers’ forms containing a certain 
clause. This permits the Exchange to 
impose penalties for the use of the 
brokers’ clause. The clause to which the 
Exchange objected read as_ follows: 
“It is agreed that material representa- 
tions made by or for the assured of facts 
and circumstances concerning this insur- 
ance are so indicated herein and that 
none other shall be claimed to have been 
made.” . 





G. B. JENNINGS IMPROVED 

The friends of George B. Jennings, 
veteran: Virginia state agent for the 
Royal group, who was stricken ill re- 
cently in Washington, D. C., and was 
subsequently under treatment for several 
weeks at a Richmond hospital, will be 
pleased to learn that he has recovered 
sufficiently to return home and that he 
> soon to resume his duties in the 
eld. 
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Reinsurance Separation 
Sought by Goodwin 


SPEAKS ON 
Agents’ Association President Contends 
Companies Take Reinsurance from 
All Types of Carriers 


A crack at current fire company rein- 
surance practices was taken by Percy 
H. Goodwin, president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, in a 
talk he made this week before the In- 
surance Agents League of Washington 
at Seattle on the subject of insurance 
inconsistencies. Mr. Goodwin said that 
while companies maintain underwriting 
standards and principles for their direct 
writings they reinsure with all types and 
likewise accept reinsurance from car- 
riers with whose methods of handling 
direct business they are neither in sym- 
pathy or agreement. 

Mr. Goodwin said that in his opinion 
a company that cedes to or accepts rein- 
surance from any type of company other 
than its own is stultifying the principles 
on which it is supposed to stand. He 
believes that the present mix-up of all 
classes and conditions of companies in 
their reinsurance arrangements is one 
of the most disturbing elements in the 
insurance business and must be _ read- 
justed before any degree of tranquility 
can prevail. 

“The only hope for establishment of 
a satisfactory basis in this regard would 
be for companies to have reinsurance 
dealings only with companies of like 
faith and order,” Mr. Goodwin said. “It 
is absolutely untenable for a stock com- 
pany to accept reinsurance from or cede 
reinsurance to a company of the mutual, 
reciprocal or participating type or for 
an organization company to accept rein- 
surance from or grant reinsurance to a 
non-affiliated type. 


Illogical Connections 


“Reinsurance treaties between com- 
panies which operate nation-wide on the 
organization plan and _ those _ hybrids 
which are organization in one part of 
the country and free lance in other ter- 
ritories are absolutely illogical—but we 
all know that they are entered into 
daily. 

“In sections where separation obtains, 
an agent cannot represent organization 
and non-affiliated companies, mutuals 
and reciprocals. He must make _ his 
choice and stand by it. In such terri- 
tories, the outside companies may oper- 
ate at will, cut rates, pay excess com- 
missions, thereby presenting an abso- 
lutely unfair type of competition to the 
representatives of organization com- 
panies. 

“Then because the cut rate company 
happens to belong to company organiza- 
tions in other parts of the country, it 
becomes perfectly permissible for the 
company which is organization through- 
out the country to enter into reinsurance 
contracts with such a company. 

“Stock companies continuously call on 
their agents to oppose in every legiti- 
mate way the operations of assessment 
companies, and then proceed to accept 
reinsurance from such companies. 

“Consider the — strictly reinsurance 
companies. Some of them confine their 
acceptances to stock companies, but 
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without regard to rates or commissions. 
I maintain that it would be to the best 
interests of the insurance business for 
organization companies to cede reinsur- 
ance only to those reinsurance companies 
which pledge themselves not to deal with 
any other type of company. 
Asks Reinsurance Separation 

“Tf separation is right for agents, why 
not for companies, even through their 
reinsurance treaties? 

“It certainly does not add to the 
comity of agents and companies when an 
agent, residing in separation territory, 
maintaining standard rates, receiving 
standard commissions, losing desirable 
business daily through the competition 
of cut rate and excess commission pay- 
ing companies, finds one of his own com- 
panies reinsuring a desirable risk he lost 
because of his fidelity to that company. 

“Again, in loss adjustments, it is dis- 
tinctly unfair for the same adjuster to 
represent both classes of companies. I 
think the Western Underwriters Asso- 
ciation has taken a long step forward in 
withdrawing the facilities of its adjust- 
ment bureau from assessment companies. 
I believe the ultimate along this line will 
be achieved only when organization 
companies throughout the country main- 


tain their own adjusting staffs as sepa- 
rate entities from those of non-affiliated 
and assessment companies. 

“Another organic inconsistency which 
is becoming increasingly evident is where 
fire and casualty companies operate un- 
der joint management, and one class be- 
longs to and abides by the rules of its 
organization, and the other is bound by 
no organization ties. If one company in 
a group or fleet operates on the organ- 
ization platform, then every company in 
the fleet, fire, casualty, automobile, 
surety or marine, should likewise mount 
the platform of the organization govern- 
ing its particular line. 

“Another increasing tendency growing 
out of joint management of fire and cas- 
ualty companies is to use a non-affiliated 
cut rate casualty company as a lever for 
the procurement of fire business at es- 
tablished rates. Not one of us but could, 
out of our own experiences with lost 
lines, name company groups which in- 
dulge constantly in this pernicious prac- 
tice. 

“There should be no deviations in com- 
missions in a_ given territory. There 
must be a proper level which should be 
reached and adhered to—the level which 
the business can afford and the public 


McConnell Now Sole 
Manager of Century 


WALTER STONE HAS RESIGNED 


Company Under Joint Management Here 
for Last Eighteen Months; Stone 
Now in Canada 


Walter Stone has retired as_ joint 
United States manager of the Century 
of Edinburgh and is now on vacation in 
Canada. United States Manager Wil- 
liam A. McConnell is now the sole ex- 
ecutive head of the company in this 
country. Mr. Stone has been connected 
with the Century since 1926 when he be- 
came the New York representative of 





WILLIAM A. McCONNELL 


Henry W. Brown & Co. of Philadelphia, 
then the United States managers of the 
company. He directed its affairs for 
them until the close of 1929 when they 
retired as United States managers and 
were succeeded by Mr. McConnell, for- 
merly the Dublin manager of the com- 
pany, and Mr, Stone, as joint United 
States managers. 

In a circular letter sent to agents Mr. 
Connell says: 

“The company and our agents will, | 
am happy to say, still enjoy the services 
of our general agent, John Hosking. It 
will continue to be Mr. Hosking’s and 
our own pleasure and privilege to do all 
we can toward rendering every possible 
assistance to you. 

“Our accounts department remains as 
hitherto under the care of our chici ac- 
countant, L. J. Tillman, who also will see 
that the fullest service is given in that 
department.” 








should pay as the proper portion of its 
premiums. Where competition enters 
into the commission scale, the situation 
not only is inconsonant, but is fraught 
with danger of legislative control.” 
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NET SURPLUS : 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND 
ASSETS 


POLICYHOLDERS 
F. D. Layton, President 








National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD. CONN. ‘ 


Statement, January 1, 1931 


N 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES..... 


SURPLUS AVAILABLE FOR PROTECTION OF 


Vice-Presidents 
R. M. Anderson, G. F. Cowee, C. C. Hewitt, C. L. Miller, C. B. Roulet 
F. B. Seymour, Secretary and Treasurer 
Secretaries 
R. C. Alton, L. C. Breed, H. B. Collamore 
Assistant Secretaries 
W C. Browne, W. W. Corry, W. H. Hinsdale, W. O. Minter, S. W. Prince 


¥ 5,000,000.00 
26,429,785.32 
17,607,466.60 
1,700,000.00 
49,037,251.92 


24,307,466.60 
S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 
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Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 
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Sell Hold-up Insurance / 


The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY  FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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WADE FETZER. Vice Chairman’ 
PAUL L HAID., President 
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Union of Canton 
Hits Competition 


EXTRACTS OF ANNUAL REPORT 





Chairman Finds Intense Competition in 
Chinese Fire Business and World 
Marine Underwriting 





The annual report of the Union of 
Canton—which has office in 
Hongkong. however—is always of inter- 
est as an indication of fire and marine 
insurance conditions in the Far East. 
This company does a world-wide busi- 
ness and does not confine its activities 
to the Orient. Chairman C. G. S. 
Mackie at the recent fifty-eighth annual 
meeting said that there had been a fall 
in the sterling value of the dollar in 
Hongkong and China following — the 
heavy drop in the price of silver. These 
fluctuating exchanges have added to the 
Society’s difficulties. 

“The same intense competition in ma- 
rine insurance still exists and in this 
connection I would say it seems a great 
pity that marine underwriters,” Mr. 
Mackie said, “whether writing for the 
companies or in an individual capacity, 
cannot unite in maintaining a reasonable 
level of rates. If British underwriters 
would come together in some simple and 
common form of agreement a great step 
forward would be made. In face of all 
the difficulties of the present situation 
it would surely be wise to call a halt to 
all forms of unnecessary competition. In 
fact, the marine insurance market seems 
to require a little more of the ‘live and 
let live’ policy about it if it is, in a rea- 
sonable time, to place the business upon 
a sound basis. 

“With regard to fire business the year 
1930 was a difficult one due to the gen- 
eral depression in industry. As com- 
pared with the year 1929, a welcome di- 
minution was shown in fire losses in the 
United Kingdom, but this was accom- 
panied by a contraction in premium due 
to the fall in values, and also the cur- 
tailment of production. 


its home 


Australian and Chinese Experiences 

“In Australia, the political and ex- 
change position has added to the general 
difficulties of business. Important indi- 
vidual fires appear to have been fewer. 

“Fire business in China continues to 
be subject to intense competition, and, 
notwithstanding the rise in the value of 
property as calculated in silver, the ster- 
ling equivalent of the premium received 
is somewhat diminished. 

“Changing conditions in China and also 
in India have no doubt accentuated the 
difficulties which the trade of the world 
has had to face during the past year. I 
am sure it is the earnest wish of us all 
that both these great countries will soon 
be in a position to settle down to a long 
era of peace and of trade prosperity. 

“With these few remarks upon the 
general conditions, I would ask you now 
to turn to the figures in the Society’s 
published balance sheet. The report and 
accounts having been issued on the 5th 
May will have given you time to exam- 
ine the figures and I propose to follow 
the usual custom and take them, as well 
as the auditors’ report, as read. 


“The sterling equivalent of the silver 


reserve fund of $3,000,000 is £162,500 as 
compared with £243,750 at the same date 
the previous year. The decline in the 
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Reserve Funds $6,369,438.96 
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from 1/7% as at the 3lst December, 
1929, to 1/1 as at the 3lst December, 
1930. 


“Similarly the exchange and invest- 
ment fluctuation account shows a dimi- 
nution and stands at £453,751 9 3 as 
compared with £568,369 4 1, and here 
again the reduction in this account 
amounting to £114,617 14 10 is primarily 
caused by exchange. The decline would 
have been heavier had it not been for 
the rise in the market value of certain 
of our sterling investments. 

“Turning to the figures of the working 
account you will notice that the balance 
of the 1929 account as at the 31st De- 
cember 1930 is £155,644 14 6 compared 
with £129,826 15 9 for the year 1928 at 
the end of a similar period. The 1929 
account should leave a fair profit and 
the amount of £47,644 15 6 which we are 
carrying to the underwriting suspense 
account will materially assist that fund. 

Loss Ratio Lower 

“The working account for the year 
1930 does not make quite such a good 
showing, although the percentage of 
losses to premium income written is 
41.94% as against 43.52% for the pre- 
vious year. The fall in the premium in- 
come has, however, had the effect of 
slightly increasing the commission and 
charge ratios, these being 12.01% and 
18.74% for the year, as against 10.95% 
and 17.64% for the previous year. The 
decline in our premium income was, of 
course, inevitable as, owing to the heavy 
fall in the value of merchandise already 
referred to by me and also to the re- 
stricted trading conditions, there was less 
to insure, and it was not possible to 
maintain our figures. 

“Our fire and general business last 
year left us with a moderate profit after 
taking into account outstanding losses 
and setting up all the necessary reserves. 


transact a valuable business. The depre- 
ciation in the sterling value of our in- 
vestments in Australia and New Zealand 
as at the end of last year due to the 
rate of exchange existing between those 
countries and London has been taken 
into account in the figures before you. 


American Expansion 


“It gives me much pleasure to be able 
to advise you that the Society has re- 
cently appointed Messrs. W. J. Roberts 
& Company, Inc., of New York City, its 
fire managers for the United States of 
America, exclusive of the Pacific Coast 
territory. 

“This organization has represented the 
Society as United States marine man- 
agers and attorneys since 1920, and we 
have every confidence in them. 

“You will remember that the Society’s 
fire business in the United States of 
America was very considerably curtailed 
in 1927. It has now been decided to 
recommence the business on conservative 
lines, and we have every hope that a 
successful business can be gradually 
built up.” 





VIRGINIA AGENCY CHANGES 

Kane-Boothe Corporation, doing a real 
estate and insurance business in Alexan- 
dria, Va., for some years, has dissolved. 
The insurance business has been acquired 
by Nelson Snyder, Jr., who was manager 
of the firm’s insurance department before 
it dissolved. He will conduct an agency 
under the style of the Snyder Corpora- 
tion with himself as president and with 
maximum authorized capital of $20,000. 





MRS. C. H. WILSON DIES 
The sympathy of Buffalo underwriters 
is being expressed to Charles H. Wilson, 
president of the firm of Wilson, Forster 
& McCall in that city, following the 


N.F.P.A. Material for 
Fire Prevention Week 


POSTERS AND HANDBOOKS READY 





Will Be Distributed to Agents, Civic 
Bodies and Others at Low Cost; Sev- 
eral Choices Available 





The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion has prepared a host of material for 
use in connection with the observance of 
Fire Prevention Week this year, which 
runs from October 4 to 10 inclusive. This 
material which is supplied to agents, civic 
organizations, schools and all others in- 
terested in this work at low cost in- 
cludes the following: 

Poster. A striking two-color Fire Pre- 
vention Week Poster, 12 x 16 in—“What 
Would Fire Mean to You?”—Sample 
copies, gratis, $1.50 per hundred, $10 per 
thousand. Imprinting Prices. Less than 
5,000, $3 per thousand. Minimum charge, 
3 


5,000 to 10,000, $2.50 per thousand. 

10,000 or more, $2 per thousand. 

“Crush Your Cigarette” is another two- 
color poster (same size and price as 
above) suitable for use in connection with 
Fire Prevention Week. Sample on re- 
quest. 

The Story of Fire Prevention Week. 
This is a four-page leaflet in red and 
black, with a striking cover design, 534 x 
73% in, It is intended to tell the story of 
the reasons underlying Fire Prevention 
Week observance to those who know lit- 
tle or nothing about the subject. Sam- 
ple copies gratis, $1 per hundred, $7.50 
per thousand. 

When ten thousand or more copies 
are ordered, special editions of this leaf- 
let can be printed with special text on 
the last page. An extra charge will be 
made depending upon the character of 
the imprinting and the size of the edi- 
tion. 

Fire Prevention Week Handbook. This 
is the sixth edition of a fifty-page illus- 
trated handbook, completely revised in 
1931, going into all phases of Fire Pre- 
vention Week and clean-up campaigns. 
It is intended primarily for the guidance 
of committees and others planning Fire 
Prevention Week. It is also valuable to 
teachers and school superintendents in- 
terested in school fire prevention exer- 
cises. Price 15c per copy, $10 per hur- 
dred. 

Fire Prevention Week Supplement. 
(“Facts about Fire.”) A 1931, 20-page, 
supplement to the Fire Prevention Week 
handbook. This pamphlet contains ma- 
terial valuable for preparation of speech- 
es, newspaper publicity, school plays and 
radio broadcasts. Price 5c per copy, $3.75 
per hundred, 

Fire Prevention Exhibits. A 16-page 
pamphlet reproducing twenty-two pho- 
tographs of successful state and county 
fire exhibits, window displays and other 
exhibits used to dramatize fire preven- 
tion. Price 10c per copy, $7.50 per hun- 
dred. 

Keep Your Home from Burning. A 
two-color folder designed for general dis- 
tribution to homes. The last page is left 
blank for special imprinting if desired. 
Sample copies gratis, $1.50 per hundred, 
$12 per thousand. (Imprinting extra 1 
desired.) 

For the above material as well as for 
general information on fire preventiol 























1 ‘ “As you are aware the Society and its death of his wife, Mrs, Viola S. Wilson, those interested should apply to the 
sterling value is, of course, due to the affiliated companies have considerable on August 7. She was ill only a few days N.F.P.A. headquarters at 60 Battery: 
drop in the sterling rate of exchange interests in Australasia, where they prior to her passing away. march Street, Boston, Mass. 
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contact... 


with profit for you 


To the aviator “contact!” means “ready to go!” Action follows instantly. 
The motive power is given its first turnover .. . the aviator takes off . . . alone. 
To the L. & L. & G., however, “contact” means more than mere provision of 
facilities . . . more than the mere turning over of “motive power” to you. The 
L. & L. & G. takes off with you on your exploration of new premium fields. 
In your own territory are lines that are often overlooked or undervalued... 
Use and Occupancy, Rental Value, Explosion . . . lines that demand a slightly 
different approach. L. & L. & G. specialists render cooperative assistance 
in the development of those lines . . . help you to analyze your market... 
assist you with your first “contacts” so that they will mean profit for you. 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Group Conferences 
At Agents’ Meeting 


LOCAL BOARD BREAKFASTS TOO 
National Association Gives Further De- 
tails of Program for Los 
Angeles Convention 
Group round table conferences and 
‘roup local board breakfast sessions will 
be important features of the annual con- 
-ention of the National Association of 
"nsurance Agents at Los.Angeles, Sep- 
‘ember 21-25. The group conferences, 
scheduled for Wednesday afternoon of 
the convention week will be divided as 

‘ollows: 

Group 1, for agents with annual pre- 
mium income under $100,000; J. A. Gib- 
erson, Alton, Ill, leader; group 2, from 
$100,000 to $300,000; Charles L. Gandy, 
sirmingham, leader, and group 3, up- 








wards of $300,000; Albert Dodge, Buf- 
falo, leader. 
The local board breakfast sessions 


will be held at eight o’clock on Thurs- 
day morning. They will be divided as 
follows : 

Group 1, from cities and towns up to 
50,000 population; P. K. Weis, Moberly, 
Miss., leader; group 2, 50,000 to 250,000 
population, Frank T, Priest, Wichita, 
Kan., leader, and group 3, upward of 
250000 population, Allan I. Wolff, Chi- 
cago, leader. 

Since announcement of. the principal 
speakers was made two weeks ago, the 
program is taking shape rapidly, and it 
is expected that the tentative program 
will be ready for announcement soon. 

The executive committee, with a full 
agenda before it, will be called on Fri- 
day preceding the convention, working 
almost continuously through Monday, in 
order that the decks may be cleared for 
the meeting of the national council, 
scheduled for all day on Tuesday. This 
will be the first regular business meet- 
ing of the council, which was provided 
for in the constitution 2s amended at 
Dallas a year ago, and held its organi- 
zation meeting at the Mid-Year sessions 
in Nashville. 

Get-Together Dinner Tuesday 


Tuesday night will mark the get-to- 
gether dinner which may be considered 
the opening session of the convention. 
Presiding as toastnaster will be Ernest 
Palmer, general manager and counsel of 
the Chicago Board. Governor James 
Rolph, Jr., will welcome the visitors to 
the state of California and President 
Eugene Battles of the California Asso- 
ciation will deliver the address of wel- 
come in behalf of the State Association 
and the Los Angeles Insurance Ex- 
change. Response will be made by Wil- 


liam B. Calhoun, Milwaukee, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association. It is expected that 


Cyrus K. Drew, publisher of the “West- 
ern Underwriter,” will also appear at the 
banauet session. 

With the convening of the Wednesday 
morning session, President Percy H. 
Goodwin will present the report of the 
adminis‘ration, being the combined re- 
port of the president, chairman of the 
executive committee and the secretary- 
counsel. The next order of business will 
be presentation of the convention key- 
note address on “Insurance Organizations 
and Their Public Service,” by Secretary- 
Counsel Walter H. Bennett. 

Speakers already announced including 
Insurance Commissioner Charles D. Liv- 
ingston of Michigan, President Wilfred 
Kurth of the Home of New York, Vice- 
Chairman of the Board Orra E. Mon- 
nette of the Bank of America National 
Trust and Savings. Association, General 
Counsel James A. Beha of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, Assistant Secretary Clarence T. 
Hubbard of the Automobile of Hart- 
ford and Western Superintendent H. G. 
Ufer of the Underwriters Laboratories 
have not yet been assigned to definite 
positions on the program. The arrange- 
ments will allow for addresses at the 





Wednesday morning session, all day 
Thursday and the Friday morning hours. 
The entire afternoon of Wednesday will 
be allotted to the group meetings. Dis- 
cussion periods will center around the 
theme “Developing Business out of De- 
pression.” 
Past Presidents’ Dinner 

The past presidents’ dinner is set for 
Thursday evening, and on the other 
evenings, a series of entertainments have 
been planned by the Los Angeles Com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Battles serves as general chair- 
man of the convention, and chairman of 
the Executive Committee, assisted by the 
following committee chairman: Finance, 
Matt T. Mancha; reception, Harry G. 
Bobey; transportation, D. W. Pierce, Jr.; 
hotel, Leo Clairemont; automobile, H. G. 
Johansing; registration, Harry Lee Mar- 
tin; entertainment, William H. Menn; 
golf, R. B. Stephens; decoration, Vernon 
C. Bogey; publicity, Sam L. Carpenter. 

Mrs. Edith Russell is chairman of the 
ladies’ comnmttee, assisted by Mesdames 
George D. Gilmore, Edward A. Gibbs, 
Eugene Battles, D. W. Pierce, Sr., D. W. 
Pierce, Jr., William H. Menn, H. M. Mc- 


Knight, Matt T. Mancha, Guernsey 
Frazer, B. E. Greene, Harry Lee Mar- 
tin, H. M. Burgwald, Leo Clairemont, 


Lauraine Herroll, Vance H. Evans and 
Misses Eunice Larsen, Mable H. Ben- 
nett, Elsie Kelsey and Sella E. Lichtig. 





KIRBY S. DUCAYET DIES 

Kirby S. Ducayet, state agent for the 
Great American and its affiliated fire 
companies for eastern Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island and associated with the 
Great American for forty-three years, 
died last week at his home at Newton- 
ville, Mass., from heart trouble. He was 
born in New Orleans in 1867 and went 
with the Great American in 1888. Fol- 
lowing some time at the home office in 
New York Mr. Ducayet was transferred 
to the New England field. Surviving him 
are his widow, two daughters and two 
sons, all of Newton. 


MUTUAL TO QUIT VA. 





Ohio Underwriters’ Surplus Below $200,- 
000 Mark Required by Virginia; 
Another Mutual Warned 

The Ohio Underwriters Mutual Fire 
of Van Wert, Ohio, which was recently 
ordered by the Virginia State Corpora- 
tion Commission to restore its surplus to 
$200,000 after it developed that the sur- 
plus had fallen considerably below that 
amount has decided to withdraw from 
Virginia and to reinsure its business in 
that state. Announcement to this effect 
was made last week when a_ further 
hearing in the matter of the restoration 
of its surplus was slated to be held. The 
commission agreed to postpone the hear- 
ing and to give the company until Sen- 
tember 11 to mature its plans for with- 
drawing from the state and reinsuring 
its business. Under the Virginia law. 
such companies must maintain a surplus 
of not less than $200,000 in order to do 
business in the state. 

Another ‘company in this class, the 
Mutual Fire of Hartford County, Md.. 
whose surplus had also fallen below the 
figure required bv the Virginia law, has 
requested that it be given until Februarv 
15, 1932, to restore it. The commission 
now has this matter under advisement. 





SELL HAMPTON ROAD BONDS 


Judge Julien Gunn of the circuit court 
of the city of Richmond, Va., has ordered 
Tohn M. Purcell, state treasurer. to sell 
$10,000 in bonds of the Hampton Roads 
Fire & Marine to satisfy claims of nol- 
icyholders and agents in that state. The 
company went into receivership a year 
ago. The bonds were being held bv the 
state treasurer as a guaranty deposit. 





NAMED GENERAL AGENTS 


A. S. Matthews & Co of Vancouver, 
B. C., have been apnointed general agents 
for the New Brunswick Fire. This com- 
pany recently entered British Columbia 
to write fire, explosion and tornado lines. 








The 
London & Lancashire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





Law Union & Rock Insurance Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





Orient Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Safeguard Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK 





Eastern Department 
Hartford, Conn. 








Western Department 
Chicago, Ills. 


Pacific Department 
San Francisco, Cal. 














Two Western Groups 
Are to Consolidate 


WILL 





ASSETS BE $10,000,000 





Associated Insurance Fund, Inc., and Its 
Companies and Chicago Fire & 
Marine Involved in Merger 





C. W. Fellows of San Francisco, presi- 
dent of Associated Insurance Fund, Inc. 
and its subsidiary insurance companies, 
and H. M. O’Brien of Chicago, president 
of the recently merged Chicago Fire & 
Marine and Presidential Fire & Marine, 
announce a program of consolidation 
which is of considerable importance to 
their respective stockholders and agen- 
cies. The plan has been approved by 
the directors of each organization. 

Associated Insurance Fund, Inc., which 
now wholly owns Associated Indemnity 
Corp. and Associated Fire & Marine, will 
exchange shares of its stock for those 
of the consolidated Chicago Fire & Ma- 
rine on the basis of respective liquidat- 
ing values to be determined by audit. 
This will bring all of the insurance com- 
panies mentioned within a single group. 
Through the stockholders owning only 
the shares of Associated Insurance Fund, 
Inc., all will have the backing of a 
stronger financial setup. The Chicago 
Fire & Marine will be consolidated with 
Associated Fire & Marine under the 
name Chicago Fire & Marine Insurance. 

H. M. O’Brien, president; Frederick 
O’Brien, vice-president; Robert M. Nev- 
ins and George E. Haas, secretaries, will 
continue in these capacities, operating 
the fire company from Chicago. C. W. 
Fellows, president of Associated Insur- 
ance Fund, Inc., Associated Indemnity 
and Associated Fire & Marine will be- 
come chairman of the board of the con- 
solidated fire company and W. L. Wal- 
lace, at present vice-president of Asso- 
ciated Fire & Marine, becomes vice- 
president in charge of Pacific Coast fire 
operations. Associated Indemnity will 
continue its home office in San Fran- 
cisco and its Midwest Department office 
in Chicago. 

Mr. O’Brien, while not as well known 
on the Pacific Coast as in the East and 
Middle West, is a member of several 
committees of the Western Union as 
well as president of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Illinois. 


Total Assets of $10,000,000 


Of importance to the agents of these 
organizations is the fact that the con- 
solidated fire company will have assets of 
$5,800,000, a capital of $1,000,000, surplus 
of $1,000,000 and a substantial voluntary 
reserve in addition. Assets of the com- 
bined group, including those of the in- 
demnity running mate and those of the 
holding corporation apart from its in- 
vestment in subsidiaries, will exceed 
$9,800,000. As no cash is to be employed 
in this consolidation, Associated Insur- 
ance Fund, Inc. maintains its liquid po- 
sition with about $500,000 of marketable 
assets not included in subsidiary port- 
folios. 

The Consolidated Chicago Fire & Ma- 
rine secures through this deal the hack- 
ing of a well financed holding corpora- 
tion and the advantage of an established 
and successful casualty running mate I 
Associated Indemnity Corporation, while 
the present “Associated” group particl- 
pates in an extensive and active agency 
plant, consisting of over 3,000 agencies 
in thirty-seven states and the Donumion 
of Canada. The combined gross pre- 
mium income of the companies involved, 
based upon 1930 figures, is over $9,000, 
000. There will thus be created a new 
fire and casualty combination compos€ 
entirely of Western and Pacific Coast 
interests. 





PACIFIC FIRE IN MICH. 


The Pacific Fire of New York has 
been licensed in Michigan for fire am 
automobile, it was announced this week 
by the department. 
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TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation. and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D . History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.. and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen”. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. . y : 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 

: Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T BASSETT. Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
WwW E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President _ ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, Presi NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY. Vice Present a. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President | WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President | ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H, HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Presid a 7 ar. cee vRe J. C. HEYER, Vice-P 
’ . President H. S. LANDERS, : , WM. , Vice-Pres, hz. . Vice-Pres. 
EARL R. HUNT. Vice Pree, eS a ERS ee eee SOREN KAY, Vice-Pres, - A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres, WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pree. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 



































©. W. FELGEN SANA. Wice-rreidtng” LANDERS, Vice Pron & Con Scstilcen, VieePrecident ne” VT WEES 1. BASSETT: Vice Pecuons renee 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT | PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, IIL ar’ co cisco Senet 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey | ee” 
Ase’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT | W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H.R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Ass’t Managers 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Lid., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Analyzing names given to countries, 
states, cities, counties and so-forth in 
my travels has led to very interesting dis- 
coveries, especially historical. For in- 
stance, how many citizens of our well- 
beloved New Jersey, the home state of 
the Firemen’s group, know that the word 
Jersey is a contraction of the word 
Caesarea, the name applied to the now 
so-called Jersey Islands on the coast of 
France, and home of the famous pro- 
fessional beauty, Lily Langtry, whose 
name was on everyone’s lips in the early 
part of this century? The word Caesa- 
ria was given to these Channel Islands 
during the life of Julius Caesar after his 
conquent of Gaul, in the first century 
before the birth of Christ, when he prac- 
tically ruled the Roman Empire. The 
English, when colonizing the coast of 
what is now the New England and Mid- 
dle States, transferred the name from 
Old Jersey to New Jersey. As previous- 
ly mentioned i in these columns York is of 
Roman origin, originally Eboracum, and 
by dropping the “e,” “a” and “um,” to 
make it easier to speak, as done even 
today, was changed into “Borc” and then 
obviously to York. 


The Roman Influence 


This shows how the Roman people, the 
Yankees of antiquity, and their activities 
still influence us today, nearly 1,500 years 
after the fall of the Roman Empire, when 
the Goths, a Germanic tribe, overran 
Rome. The Romans ruled England from 
about 80 to 400 A. D. and left their im- 
print there. The influence of their stay 
there crops out continually. There are 
about 5,000 words of Latin derivation in 
the English today, the rest being Anglo- 
Saxon (Germanic), Scandinavian and 
Norman French. 

Central New York is today plastered 
with Roman and Greek names, as for 
example, Syracuse, the Greek Colony on 
the island of Sicily, Tully, Homer, Ovid, 
Fabius, Utica, Rome, Cincinnatus, Man- 
lius, Camillus, Marcellus, Cicero, Cato, 
Hannibal, etc. 

The reason for this is that the naming 
of the pioneer settlements was left to 
the clergymen, who in those days were 
the leaders and the educated men, and 
they had a natural penchant for classical 
names, and were opposed to honoring the 
Indians, whom they had just succeeded in 
extipating or driving out, by adopting 
ancient Indian names. Today when we 
dramatize the noble red man we go a 
long way to look for Indian names to 
adorn our towns in literature of “booster” 
clubs, resuscitating long forgotten Indian 
names and legendary history of the red 
man, who, by the way, had mythology 
fully as beautiful as the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. They also hig beautiful folk 
songs and chants. A distant relative of 
mine visited the U wine States about ten 
years ago to study what was left of In- 
dian music, writing a book about it for 
his university in Vienna. His name is 
Eric von Hornbostel, professor of psych- 
ology and various other things in Vienna, 
and his works in this line, i. e., Indian 
music, is considered standard in "Europe. 
It takes a foreigner to appreciate their 
beauty. 

a a: 


The Right Kind of Monument 
Visitors to St. Paul’s in London will 
find this epitaph on Sir Christopher 
Wren’s memorial, or nearly so: “If you 
wish a monument to my memory, look 


around you.” Henry Ford, if he ever 
wanted a similar memorial could use this: 
“If you wish something to remember me 
by, look around on every highway.” A 
man is remembered by his works that 
benefited humanity, whether culturally, 
psychologically, or materialistically, and 
not by how much money he has made, 
or how he is rated in Bradstreet’s. But, 
nevertheless, the greaest portion of hu- 
manity has given more attention to 
great military leaders and capitalists than 
to those who benefited the soul and body 
by unselfish brainwork, which is not 
spectacular, of course. Real genius is 
never spectacular, nor are really great 
constructive statesmen or business men. 
but the public dearly loves the blare of 
trumpets and a uniform. I often laugh 
when I see how unlike great business 
men are to the typical stage or screen 
captains of industry. 

Capitalizing the love of the spectacu- 
lar or mentally noisy by the average man, 
some smart, but not able, men have been 
able to put themselves over as great and 
have gotten away with it. In a smaller 
way in our own business. some have been 
able to become for a while quite success- 
ful by generous self-advertising, eclips- 
ing the more modest and abler man. who 
would despise such methods to bring 
himself to the attention of those that 
have it in their power to benefit them 
financially. I have seen many very able 
fieldmen doing wonderful field work be- 
ing superseded in the good graces of their 
company by others not half so able, but 
who had the knack of flattering or adver- 
tising themselves into positions of impor- 
tance. 

High Calibre New Yorkers 

I know men of this high calibre in New 
York State, whose memory, like Si- 
Christopher Wren’s, lasts bv the results 
of what they wrought, and who could 
use Sir Christopher’s quotation: If you 
wish a memorial, ask the agents around 
you among whom I worked and lived for 
years, the fieldmen and the companies 
who knew my activities.” T have in min4 
men like good old Charlie Hibbs, of the 
Hanover; Frank Tyler of- the Queen: 
Thomas Gallagher of the Aetna: Fred 
Buell of the Agricultural; Charlie Du 
Bois of the Commercial Union; Jim 
Carothers of the Phoenix: Frank Curtis 
of the Springfield; Tack Woods of the 
New Hampshire, and others. 

Agents commenced to speak of me as 
Hornbostel of N. Y. State without men- 
tioning my label, i. e., the company I 
represented. After fifteen years on the 
road I felt that I had accomplished some- 
thing in the way of being an individuel 
outside of any company affiliation, which 
was an honorable ambition fulfilled and 
not acquired. or meant, in disloyalty to 
the good old Germanina T served. Tt 
meant that geographically and mentallv 
T had fitted in as a fieldman who had 
become part of the scenery. 

The Hatfield House 

When I visited Massena Springs, St 
Lawrence County, N. Y., the first time 
T knew of the famous sulphur springs 
there as T had read and heard abou: 
them from my grandfather and others 
who had visited there before the rail- 
roads, and they were reached by staging 
in from other points. While there I 
stopped at the Hatfield House (in 1905) 
then still operated by the Hatfields of 
Brooklyn, inherited from Grandfather 
Hatfield, who had come there manv years 
before and had been cured by the waters, 


and who in gratitude had built this three- 
story brick hotel, with running water in 
each room, a great marvel in those days, 
and still a fine building in 1905. He left 
his property to his son with the proviso 
that if the building were to be used as 
anything but a hotel or sold for anything 
else than for hotel purposes, it would 
pass to others. This seemed very fine, 
but conditions changed, the waters were 
no longer sought as much, there being so 
many other places more convenient and 
modern and the upkeep became a white 
elephant to the grandson, who was run- 
ning it when I was there. And he could 
not find any purchaser for a hotel propo- 
sition. Luckily for the Hatfields, the 
Massena hydro-electric plant was built 
and later absorbed by the Aluminum Co., 
about 1906 and the town of Massena and 
Massena Springs were merged, and grew 
to about 10,000 or more. The Aluminum 
Co. bought out the Hatfields, stipulating 
that the property should be continued as 
a hotel, and it so is today, but it is not 
operated as a hotel in the sense the 
founder intended, but close enough to it 
to legally enable the Hatfields to sell it. 

The whole episode shows how silly and 
unjust it is for an individual to tie up 
property with the carrying out of pet 
hobbies or ideas, the basis of which hob- 
bies or ideas may change entirely in a 
few years after his death. The desire to 
regulate the life of posterity after one’s 
death is as old as man, and a peculiar 
quip of the human mind. 

s + & 
Passing of a Good Custom 

For many years it has been a delight- 
ful custom on the part of Herb Hale, 
of O’Neil & Hale, oldtime agents at Ma- 
lone, N. Y., and whom I value as a good 
friend, to invite a number of his friends 
among special agents visiting his office to 
his summer home at Lake Titus in the 
northern Adirondacks, for fishing and 
other pastimes. Among the old timers 
who have attended these delightful gath- 
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erings for many years are Frank Curtis, 
of the Springfield; Charlie Folsom, of 
the Springfield; Charlie Phelps, of the 
Citizens; Bill Hunter, of the Westches- 
ter; Fred Stoddard, of the Public; Jim 

Carothers, of the Phoenix; Ralph Potter, 
formerly of the old U nderwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, and others I cannot now recall 

The contact of men like Herb Hale 
with the representatives of the compa 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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“LOST” LINES 


“Lost” lines are frequently a cause of worry, vexation and 
controversy. Sometimes they are recovered. But in many cases 
the time and effort devoted to recovery may be too great. 


Often it is far better to think about the lines that are lost 
because they are never solicited. 


Even an insufhcient amount of insurance represents a lost line 
(as well as inadequate protection to the assured). Then there are 
many lost lines which may not have been considered by an agent, 
especially among the so-called side-lines. | 


Depression and summer combined have not kept some agents 
from selling such lost or neglected lines. True, they may have had 


to work a bit harder, but their returns have been gratifying. 
Because new business was scarce, they exerted their creative 
powers to a greater extent and combed the field more thoroughly. 


Consider your unsold lost lines, therefore. In the long run 
they may be worth far more than lines which were once 
on your books. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 











92 William Street 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 


Bronx Firz INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE City OF NEw YORK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


BROOKLYN Fire INSURANCE CoMPANY Capital, $1,000,000.00 


GLosBe INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Established 1862) Capital, $1,000,000.00 
INDEPENDENCE FirzE INSURANCE COMPANY Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 


INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capital, $1,250,000.00 


New York, N. Y. 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Newark, N. J. (Chartered 1849) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 

New York Fire INsuRANCE COMPANY (Incorporated 1832) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Pittsburgh, Pa. (Incorporated 1871) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 
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Royal- Liverpool Group Issues 
New Booklet on Use & Occupancy 


C. D. Minor of Special Service Department Prepares Valuable 
Material and Questions and Answers on U. & O. for 
the Use of Local Agents 


A comprehensive sixty page outline of 
use and occupancy insurance has recent- 
ly been distributed by the special service 
department of the Royal-Liverpool group 
to assist agents in the production of new 
business and particularly the so-called 
side-lines of fire insurance. This new 
and valuable booklet was prepared by 
C. D. Minor, superintendent of the spe- 
cial service department and is available 
to agents of the Royal, Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe, Queen, Newark Fire, 
American & Foreign, Star and Federal 
Union. 

Forty pages of this booklet are devoted 
to a description of the use and occu- 
pancy forms and their uses. The remain- 
ing pages deal with questions and an- 
swers on this coverage. A few of the 
queries and their answers are reproduced 
herewith with the permission of the spe- 
cial service department: 

(a) The B Manufacturing Company 
has continuing annual fixed charges of 
$90,000 and other expenses of $120,000; 
this concern is earning only 60% of these 
total charges and expenses. Assuming 
there is no promise of improvement in tts 
business during the next twelve months, 
what amount of use and occupancy in- 
surance does this firm need? ; 

(b) Under the foregoing conditions, tf 
this concern carried $100,000 use and oc- 
cupancy insurance written with the 
“Straight Per Diem” (1/300th) Form, 
what would be the maximum per diem 
amount that could be collected under the 
terms of the contract? 

Answers to Questions 

(a) The B Manufacturing Company, 
under the conditions outlined in this 
question, would need only $6,000 use and 
occupancy insurance. This concern 1s 
earning only 60% of its total expenses 
and charges, or $126,000; this, deducted 
from total expenses of $210,000, shows an 
annual loss of $84,000 from operations. 
In the event of a total suspension of 
business for one year, its loss would be 
only $90,000, or but $6,000 more than the 
loss which it would have sustained had 
there been no interruption. It should be 
recognized, of course, that the conditions 
outlined in this question are such that 
make the risk undesirable for use and 
occupancy insurance from an underwrit- 
ing standpoint. 

(b) Assuming the earnings of the B 
Manufacturing Company to be fairly uni- 
form and constant, the maximum per 
diem amount which it could collect in 
the event of total suspension of business 
would be $20.00 per day assuming it op- 
erates only on usual business days, even 
though it might be carrying $100,000 use 
and occupancy insurance. The standard 
use and occupancy form assumes liabil- 
ity, so far as fixed charges and expenses 
are concerned, only to the extent that 
these would have been earned had no in- 
terruption occurred. 

What is the chief difference between 
the “Coinsurance” Use and Occupancy 
Form and the “Straight Per Diem” Form? 

Ans. The chief difference between the 
“Coinsurance” and the “Straight Per 
Diem” Use and Occupancy Forms, is that 
the Coinsurance Form contains no_ per 
diem limit of liability, but covers the 
actual loss sustained, subject to compli- 
ance with the Coinsurance agreement con- 
tained therein, whereas the “Straight Per 
Diem” Form covers the actual loss sus- 
tained but not in excess of 1/300th 
(1/365th if the business operates on Sun- 
days and holidays in addition to the usual 
business days) of the amount of the pol- 
icy: for each business day operations are 
suspended by reason of the hazard in- 
sured against. Thus, it will he seen that 
the coverage afforded by the “Coinsur- 


ance” Form is much broader than that 
under the “Straight Per Diem” Form. It 
is for this reason that the former takes 
a higher estimate than the latter. 

New Contribution Form 

What ts the chief difference between the 
“New Contribution” Form and the “Co- 
insurance Use and Occupancy” Form pre- 
viously used in- your territory? 

Ans. In practicallv all states, with the 
exception of New York. the “Old Coin- 
surance” Form covered the net profits pre- 
vented and such fixed charges and ex- 
penses as might necessarily continue dur- 
ing a total or partial suspension of busi- 
ness, to the extent that such fixed charges 
and expenses would have been earned had 
no fire occurred, but the Coinsurance 
Clause contained therein required the in- 
sured to carry insurance equal to a given 
percentage (usuallv 80. 90, or 100%) of 
the net profits and all charges and ex- 
penses which the business would have 
earned (had no fire occurred) during the 
twelve months immediately following the 
date of the fire. Thus, it will he seen that. 
in the majority of cases, the insured was 
required to purchase an amount of insur- 
ance far in excess of possible recovery 
for a suspension of any considerable time 
The “New Contribution” Form removes 
some of this objection. It is divided into 
two Items. Under Item I the net profits 
prevented and such fixed charges and ex- 
penses as much necessarily continue, dur- 
ing suspension of business, are covered. 

The Coinsurance Clause applicable to 
Item I requires the insured to carrv in- 
surance under this Item eaual to 100% 
of the annual gross earnings of the busi- 
ress to which the insurance relates. less 
the expense of heat, light, and power and 
the insured’s full ordinary pay roll, both 
upon an annual basis. 

Coinsurance Clause in Form 

Under Ttem IT of the “New Contribn- 
tion” Form the insured may insure the 
ordinary pav roll of the business for a 
neriod of 90 days. The Coinsurance 
Clause applicable to this Item requires 
the insured to carry insurance thereun- 
der equal to 100% of the insured’s or- 
dinary pay roll during the 90 consecutive 
days immediatelv following the date of 
the interruption bv reason of the hazard 
insured against. The correct amount of 
insurance under this Item, therefore. is 
the full sum of the ordinary pav roll of 
the business for the 90 consecutive days 
of the vear in which it is the largest. 

The “New Contribution” Form was pri- 
marily designed for Department Stores 
and mercantile risks, and for such it is 
almost ideal. However, its use for man- 
ufacturing risks is not so acceptable, as 
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usually these have many items of ex- 
pense, sometimes running into large 
amounts, which would not necessarily 
continue during a total or partial sus- 
pension of business, and which, there- 
fore, could not be recovered, but which 
would have to be included in the amount 
of insurance carried under Item I in 
oder to comply with the Coinsurance 
Clause applicable thereto. 





MULTIPLE LOCATION TREATISE 





New Booklet of the Automobile of Hart- 
ford Also Deals With Latest 
General Cover Contents 

A complete treatise on the subject of 
multiple location and general cover con- 
tracts has been issued by the Automobile 
of Hartford as part of the Aetna-Izer 
supplement. ‘ 

Every type of reporting cover is de- 
scribed, including the new forms “A” and 
“B” for intrastate use. It is a fifteen 
nage publication, and also explains the 
mechanics of the automatic builders risk 
form. Other interesting explanations are 
an example showing the manner in which 
the co-insurance form No. 5, non-report- 
ing I.U.B.. works out in actual use, and 
there is also an explanation of each of 
the clauses found in general cover con- 
tracts. 

The supplement was prepared bv As- 
sistant Secretary Clarence T. Hubbard 
who directs the general cover department 
of the Automobile and the Standard. 





NEW TORONTO OFFICE 





Lyon & Butler Formed; Are Toronto 
Agents of the Sun ard the 
Guardian of Canada 
Arthur H. Butler, insurance broker of 
Toronto, now has associated with him 
Fred M. Lyon in the new firm of Lvon 
& Butler with offices in the Sun Build- 
ing. Mr. Butler. who began his insur- 
ance career with the Canadian Fire in 
1917, went with the Sun Insurance Of- 
fice two years Inter. In February. 1928, 
he started in the insurance brokerage 
business under his own name. He was 
this month appointed Toronto citv agent 
of the Sun and already represented the 
Guardian of Canada. He is also a mem- 

ber of the Blue Goose. 

Mr. Lyon is the son of Geo. S. Lvon, 
well-known Canadian golfer and is iust 
entering insurance. He is a graduate of 
the University of Toronto and his been 
in business for four years. 
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SCHOOL RATES REDUCED 

Rates on public school property ; 
Syracuse, N. Y., have been reduc: 
about 30%, the New York Fire Insurary 
Rating Organization has advised 4 
Syracuse Board of Education. The 
duction was given because of “very « 
cellent housekeeping” and the excell 
construction of the newer school buili 
ings. 


Tales Of The Road 


(Continued from Page 26) 


nies that have visited his office for year 
developed strong friendships, — whic 
friendships are typical of an era that i 
passing, that, an era in which agent 
and companies—through their fieldmen- 
became very close in their business reli 
tions, a mighty fine thing for the agent 
and the companies. I regret to say thi 
is not being duplicated nowadays, to the 
great disadvantage, in my opinion, of 
agents, fieldmen and companies. 

The former close relationship of field- 
men and company finds no better illus- 
tration than the following episode: An 
old local agency at Oswego, N. Y,, had 
for some years been practically run by 
a hard working and conscientious clerk 
by name of Fred Riley. As _ the local 
agent whom he worked for was gettin 
very old and had been ill for a lon 
while, and his son, while connected wi 
him, did very little for the busines 
young Fred Riley was practically carry 
ing the whole load on his shoulders 
When the old man died his son met the 
two special agents, who were the com: 
mittee appointed by the interested com: 
panies to decide on the future of th 
agency, and suggested they allow t! 
agency to run on as heretofore in. 
name, Fred Riley to be continued ® 
clerk by him, with no interest in the 
business beyond his clerkship. Frank 
Tyler of the Queen, who was chairmat 
of the committee, and Jimmie Ryan 0! 
the Phenix of Brooklyn, N. Y., both lon 
since passed on, however thought othr 
wise, and the agencies of the compa 
interested were transferred to Fred RB 
and the former agent’s son was let 
of the transaction. 

In gratitude Fred Riley, who now » 
one of the leading agencies at Oswes! 
N. Y., named his son Frank Tyler Riley. 
when he was born shortly after th 
above episode. This is over twenty-ft® 
years ago. Recently I called on th 
agency and met Frank Tyler Riles 
whom I have known since boyhood. He 
is teaching history in the high schools” 
Oswego, a fine upstanding man, al! 
worthy of bearing good old Frank Tyler! 
name. This is the only instance tht 
comes to my mind over a span of neat! 
forty years where an agent named hs 
child for a special agent. I have had ™ 
initials placed on pies in my honor, bt! 
no agents’ children have been named ™ 
my honor. 


























































Sizing Up a Man 
Yet it is interesting how you cam si 
up a man by some random remark 
makes, showing, without his realizing "§ 
just what he would do. A chance 
mark made to me years ago by an Ir 
side man to the effect that he thous! 
an expense account was worth $50 ext 
to a field man as “pickings” showed M4 
me that he would probably “make this 
if he were on the road, thus imputing 
own dishonesty to every fieldman. Be 
cause he had dishonest thoughts, he . 
parently thought no one else could 
honest, 
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Equitable F. & M. Answers Queries 
Asked by Local Producers 


The following questions from agents of 
the Equitable F. & M. and answers by 
that company are printed in the Equitable 
F. & M. agency publication: 

Q. An assured wishes to display fire- 
works for sale on a stand built on the 
pavement in ‘front of his store. One of 
the conditions of the fire policy is that it 
will be voided if there are fireworks on 
the described premises without permis- 
ston. Please give me your construction of 
the words “on the described premises.” 

A. Our opinion is that it would depend 
upon the coverage of the particular policy 
involved. For instance, if the form were 
a blanket one covering buildings and per- 
sonal property, both inside and outside of 
the buildings at a certain location, then 
the word “premises” would be reasonably 
interpreted as being the location described, 
as there might be stock in the yard in- 
sured under the form which would be 
menaced by the presence of fireworks on 
the same premises. 

On the other hand, if the narticular 
policy involved covered a stock of goods 
while contained in a certain described 
building, then the word “nremises” would, 
it seems to us, mean within that particular 
described building and not on the pave- 
ment outside thereof. 

Q. A tailor wishes us to issue a fire 
policy to him which will cover his cus- 
tomers’ clothes, eliminating the legal la- 
bility clause and inserting wording to the 
effect that loss payments will be made 
upon his verification and approval of any 
customer’s claim. This is due to the fact 
that receipts for clothes are not always 
given. His business ts not large so he 1s 
able, in the absence of receipts, to know 
exactly what is in his possession. Will 
you approve? 

A. We should not care to undertake 
the liability with a clause, such as the one 
you suggest, which would leave it entirely 
to the assured to verify and approve any 
customer’s claim. In such case, his word 
would be supreme in the matter of an 
adjustment. This would not be a desir- 
able condition under which to accept in- 
surance. If the business is not large, as 
you say, it certainly should not be burden- 
some for the assured to issue a receipt in 
each instance. Incidentally if there is no 
legal liability there is no insurable in- 
terest. 

Q. We will appreciate it if you will 
give us your opinion as to the liability of 
a company insuring a householder against 
loss to furniture under the following con- 
ditions: 

The assured holds a policy with the 
usual form attached in which is incorpo- 
rated the recently revised Lightning and 
Electrical Apparatus Clause, which reads 
as follows: 

1. Except as hereinafter provided, this policy 
also covers direct loss or damage to the prop- 
erty described in this policy caused by lightning 
(meaning thereby the commonly accepted use of 
the term “lightning” and in no case to include 
loss or damage caused by cyclone, tornado or 
windstorm) whether fire ensues or not. 2. If 
electrical appliances or devices of any kind are 
covered under this policy, this company shall not 
be liable for any electrical injury or disturbance 
to the said electrical appliances or devices 
whether from artificial or natural causes, unless 
fire ensues, etc. 

Lightning strikes the house, putting the 
electric lighting and power system out of 
commission, but fire does not ensue. 

Investigation shows that as a result of 
the lightning, the refrigerator will not 
produce ice cubes, the radio refuses to 
give forth the troubles of Amos ’w’ Andy, 
the electric washer no longer cleans the 
soiled linen and the electric stove remains 
cold to the coaxing of the cook. 

Is a company liable for damage to any 
of the four named pieces of household 
equipment ? 

Do you consider that a company insur- 
ing a dweiling would be liable for damage 
to electric wiring and fixtures if such 
damage were caused by lightning? 


We will be grateful to you for your 
opinion on these questions. 

A. Answering your inquiry there 
would, in our opinion, be no liability for 
loss or damage to the electrical apparatus 
of the refrigerator, radio, washing ma- 
chine, or the electric stove under a policy 
containing the clause you quote, where no 
fire ensued. 

The same would be true with the house- 
wiring and electrical fixtures if there was 
no ensuing fire. 


Q. In the forms in use in my territory 
for insuring tenant’s betterments and im- 
provements, the coverage is limited to the 
insured’s insurable interest in betterments 
and improvements. What is the necessity 
for the words, “insured’s insurable in- 
terest?” ; 

A. To more clearly indicate the nature 
of the coverage. Betterments and im- 
provements become part of ‘the realty to 
which they are affixed and as such, be- 
come the property of the building-owner. 
The lessee’s interest in the betterments 
and improvements is the right to use them 
during the remaining period which the 
lease has to run and such right of use is 
the insurable interest. 


Q. What are the advantages of the 
Automatic Builder's Risk form compared 
to the ordinary fire insurance coverage on 
a building in course of construction? 

A. Under the ordinary form, an as- 
sured obtains only so much insurance as 


he requests from time to time as the 
building progresses. The result is that 
he has no coverage for the increased 


values in the interim. To be on the safe 
side, some assured anticipate the values 
to be added, and in such cases, for a 
time pay for more insurance than is nec- 
essary. 

Under the Automatic Builder’s Risk 
form all of this is obviated. The policy 
is issued for one year and the amount is 
stated therein, “as per form attached.” 
The premium is also stated in the policy 
“as per form attached.” The form pro- 
vides for the initial premium based on the 
initial amount reported of the value then 
at risk and indemnifies the assured up to 
the full contract price (the amount of 
which is stated in the form). Once a 
month thereafter the assured is required 
to report the value then at risk and the 
policy is endorsed for the increase, in 
consideration of pro rata additional pre- 
mium from a date half way between the 
dates of the last two reports of value to 
the expiration date of the policy. In this 
way the assured has full protection dur- 
ing the progress of construction up to 
and including the stated contract price. 
If the insurance is carried by more than 
one company, each company covers a cer- 
tain percentage of 100% of the amounts. 





COAST-TO-COAST SIGN 
The coast-to-coast sign which Harry 
Christine, representative of the Aetna 
companies, has erected on the roof of 
the building in which his office is lo- 
cated in Washington, N. J., has created 
a great deal of favorable comment. At 


night this sign is illuminated by means 
of a spot light and can be seen for miles 
around. Besides being an insurance man, 
Mr. Christine is president of one of the 
town’s banks and was for a number of 
years mayor of the town. 





JERSEY AGENCY INCORPORATES 

The agency of Carr & Campbell, lo- 
cated at Arlington, N. J., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of one hun- 
dred shares. The incorporators include 
James H. Carr of Arlington and Charles 


S. Campbell and Russell A. Riley of 
Orange. 


Kurth Still Opposed 
To Bank Agencies 


GIVES MESSAGE TO FIELDMEN 





President of Home Fleet in Agreement 
With Declaration of Agents on 
This Principle 





President Wilfred Kurth of the Home 
has advised the fieldmen of the compa- 
nies in the Home fleet that in appoint- 
ing local agents they should avoid so- 
called bank agents except where extraor- 
dinary conditions exist such as are rec- 
ognized by all companies. In the Thico 
Bulletin, distributed to fieldmen of the 
Home, Mr. Kurth quotes from an agree- 
ment made between many company 
members of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and the National Associa- 





WILFRED KURTH 


tion of Insurance Agents on the subject 
of the appointment of bank agencies. In 
his message, President Kurth says in 
part: 

“Ten years ago the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents placed itself on 
record as opposed to bank insurance 
agencies by adopting “The Richmond 
Declaration.” The resolution recited a dis- 
position on the part of certain banks to 
engage in the insurance business as 
agents; set forth that the business of 
banking and that of insurance are separ- 
ate and distinct callings, each important 
in its respective sphere and in its serv- 
ice to the nation in the expanding and 
development of our industrial and com- 
mercial activities; regarded the entrance 
of banks into the insurance agency busi- 
ness, directly as competitors of the legi- 
timate agent, as in opposition to the 
agency system; and deplored the fact 
that certain banks should so far forget 
and abuse the time-honored principles 
and practices of banking as to engage 
or attempt to engage in the insurance 
business as competitors of the legitimate 
insurance agent. 

“At a subsequent convention the Na- 
tional Association declared that if this 
practice of the entrance of financial in- 
stitutions into the insurance business as 
agents is wrong it should not be followed 
by anyone. And on the other hand, if 
the principle sought to be established by 
the National Association was right it 
should be accepted by right thinking fire 
insurance men everywhere. 

“In March, 1921, I addressed the mid- 
year meeting of the National Association 
at Cincinnati and stated that the bank 
agency declaration by the National As- 
sociation was a moderate and reasonable 
stand, and that the companies ought to 
co-operate in bringing about its univer- 
sal observance. 

“My opinion of the matter since that 
time has been strengthened. * * * 


Upholds Conference Agreement 
“Acting upon that platform the leaders 








of the National Association sought a con- 
ference with the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and a committee was ap- 
pointed by the National Board to act 
with a like committee of the National 
Association, This resulted in the approval 
by the joint committee of what has since 
been called a ‘Conference Agreement.’ 

“The second principle so-called in that 
Conference Agreement is as follows: 

“Tt is detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of the insurance business and all 
connected therewith further to extend 
company representation by financial in- 
stitutions or individuals connected there- 
with who are in a position to influence 
premiums by exerting the power of cred- 
it, or when the earnings of the insurance 
department or individuals accrue directly 
or indirectly to such institutions. In ap- 
plying this principle consideration shall 
be given to population, locality and 
whether competent established agencies, 
unattached to financial institutions, are 
supplying the insurance needs of the 
community.’ 

“This Conference Agreement was 
thereafter submitted to all members of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
individually and I understand accepted by 
nearly all of them. 

“We accepted the principles therein an- 
nounced for all the companies in the 
Home fleet in good faith and with full 
expectation that we would strictly ob- 
serve the principles therein set forth in- 
cluding the one above quoted. In our 
opinion the strict observance of this prin- 
ciple is for the best interests of all con- 
cerned in the welfare of our business, 
and it is our desire that all of our field 
men in making agency appointments shall 
be governed by the above quoted prin- 
ciple from the Conference Agreement.” 





VERMONT AGENTS’ CONVENTION 


The Vermont Association of Insurance 
Agents will hold its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary meeting at the Barre Country 
Club in Barre, Vt., on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 22. President Thomas C. Cheney 
announces that the following have been 
secured as speakers: George D. Mark- 
ham of St. Louis, past president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents; Edward M, Allen, another past- 
president of the National Association 
and now president of the National Sure- 
ty; George E. Turner of Hartford, presi- 
dent of the First Reinsurance; Dale D. 
Butler, well-known local agent of Mid- 
dletown, Conn.; Ivan E. Lang, Water- 
ville, Me.; Archie B. Gale, president of 
the New Hampshire Association, and Jo- 
seph T. Cole of Kennebunk, president 
of the Maine Association. 





HELD AS ARSONISTS 


Six men are under arrest in Belleville, 
N. J., who are believed by the police to 
be a gang of “arson racketeers.” For 
the past eighteen months there has been 
more than a dozen mysterious fires in 
the town, some of which have resulted 
in heavy losses to the fire insurance com- 
panies. According to the police, the 
“racketeers” were paid from $100 to $500 
to set fire to certain buildings in the 
town. Most of the fires attributed to the 
“sane” were caused by explosions, the 
basis of which was gasolene. In nearly 
every instance where the buildings were 
set on fire the tenants were absent an 
there was no loss of life. It is expected 
that several more arrests will be made 
before the end of the month. 





OPENS OWN AGENCY 


S. H. Parkins, Jr., who has been con- 
nected with the Dovel & Dovel agency 0 
Harrisonburg, Va., for several years, has 
withdrawn from the firm and opened an 
agency of his own handling general lines. 





CREDIT LINE 
The picture of Charles R. Pitcher 
printed in The Eastern Underwriter last 


week was taken and copyrighted by 
Blank & Stoller. 
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AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 


American Alliance Insurance Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


American National Fire Insurance Co. 


Columbus, O. 


County Fire Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Great American Indemnity Company 


Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Mount Royal Assurance Co. (Canada only) 
Montreal, Canada 


North Carolina Home Insurance Co. 


Raleigh, N. C. 
Rochester American Insurance Co. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Shipowners Win in 
General Average Case 


LORDS 
Ca-go Owners Lose on Contention That 
Ship Was Unseawo:thy on Account 
of Poor Coal 


HOUSE OF DECISION, 


The case of the Tempus Shipping Co. 
versus Dreyfus, in which an apparently 
new point of law was decided over the 
complicated question of whether statu- 
tory exoneration from liability for dam- 
ave by fire applied to contributions in 
eeneral average is of great interest to 
underwriters. The facts before the House 
of Commons were as follow: In June, 
1928, the steamer Campus, ‘bound from 
Rosario for Hamburg, incurred a bunker 
fire. which was extinguished, but later, 
at Villa Constitucion, a second fire broke 
out, witch was extinguished with diffi- 
culty ant the vessel continued her voy- 
ag Daring the vovage further signs 
of fire were detected, and the bunkers 
were fleoded. but fumes continued to be 
eiven off, and the vessel put into Monte- 
Video as a port of refuge. where the 
was discharged, the bunkers at- 


cargo 
tended to and the cargo reloaded, ex- 
cept for 131 tons which were damaged 


by fire and sold. 

The shinowners claimed a contribution 
in general average, which the cargo 
owners contested on the grounds that 
the exnenditure was caused by the un- 
seaworthiness of the ship, in that the 
coal in the port bunker was not in prop- 
er condition. This the plaintiff denied, 
and also claimed that the exception as to 
latent defects in the charter-party pro- 
tected the shipowner from the result of 
spontaneous combustion. Further, they 
invoked Rule “DD” of the York-Antwerp 
Rules, 1924, maintaining that this rule 
entitled them to claim contribution even 
if the general average resulted from un- 
seaworthiness. They also relied upon 
Section 502 of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, which provides that shipowners shall 
not be liable to make good any loss or 
damage happening without their fault or 
privity to any cargo on board as a re- 
sult of fire. 


Ship Held Unseaworthy 


In the King’s Bench Division Mr. Jus- 
tice Wright held that the ship was un- 
seaworthy, in that the coal in the bunk- 
ers was unsuitable, and that in a case 
of this nature the warranty of seawor- 
thiness did not depend on the ordinary 
practice of the trade, but was a war- 
ranty that the ship was reasonably fit to 
carry the cargo, With regard to the ex- 
ception in the charter-party, he did not 
think this helped the plaintiffs, as the 
words could not be applied to the labil- 
ity of bunker coal to spontaneous com- 
bustion, and in any case the character of 
the coal could not be described as latent. 

The shipowners could not avail them- 
selves of Rule “D” of the York-Antwerp 
Rules, 1924, while even if the shipowner 
could claim a contribution under this rule 
the cargo owners could claim a similar 
amount as damage. As for Section 502 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, this was 
intended as a weapon of defense to ship- 
owners against whom claims for loss or 
damage resulted from fire on shipboard 
were made, and could not be used as a 
weapon of offense to justify a claim 
against the cargo owners. 

When the case came before the Court 
of Appeal the decision was reversed by 
a majority judgment. Lord Justices 
Greer and Slesser agreed that liability 
to contribute in general average arose 
independent of contract. A ship-owner’s 
non-responsibility for default was due to 
a statutory provision and not to the 
terms of the contract. With this decision 
Lord Justice Scrutton did not agree, on 





the grounds that the section of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act which was invoked 
was not a weapon of offence to the ship- 
owner, and he said “if the statute was no 
defence to the shipowners against the 
claim for general average contribution, it 
was difficult to see how it could be used 
to support such a claim.” 
The Lords’ Decision 

When the case came before the House 

of Lords the issue had been narrowed 
down to whether the provisions of sec- 
tion 502 of the Merchant Shipping Act 
protected the shipowner, and the de- 
cision of the Court of Appeal was unani- 
mously upheld. Viscount Dunedin, in 
giving judgment, said that the Lower 
Courts had been quite correct in disal- 
lowing the counterclaim of the cargo 
ovners for damage to cargo. It had 
been held that an exemption from lia- 
bility for fire contained in a bili of lad- 
ing did not protect the shipowner where 
the fire was due to unseaworthiness. This 
had been decided in the King’s Bench 
Division and confirmed in the’ Court of 
Appeal, and although those decisions 
were not binding on the Héuse of Lords, 
it was his opinion that the decisions were 
a correct interpretation of section 502 of 
the Merchant Shipping Act. With re- 
eard to the question whether this sec- 
tion protected the shipowner with regard 
to general average contribution, it was 
at first sight startling that a section 
which was framed to limit liability might 
be used to give a right which did not 
otherwise exist. 

The argument which prevailed with him 
in the end was, however, that the right 
of the shipowner to claim a contribution 
in general average turned entirely on the 
question of whether the shipowner as 
against the shipper had committed an 
actionable wrong. Section 502 said that 
if fire was the cause of the trouble there 
was no actionable wrong committed by 
the shipowner however much he might 
have caused the fire (short of actual fault 
or privity), and this embraced fire caused 
by unseaworthiness. Therefore, the ef- 
fect of section 502 was to incorporate 
that section in every bill of lading, or, 
expressed in another way, to impose an 
added contract besides that expressed in 
the bill of lading. 









FIRM CHANGES NAME 
The reinsurance brokerage firm Hans 
Folden & Co. of Copenhagen, Denmark, 
has changed its firm name to Bundesen 
& Co. Reinsurance. The members of the 
firm are Hans Holden and Hector Bunde- 
sen. The firm deals exclusively in re- 

insurance. x 





W. C. HOWE, JR., PROMOTED 

Walter C. Howe, Jr., who has been in 
the suburban department of the Public 
Fire of Newark, has been advanced to 
the post of suburban special agent. 
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British Reaction to 
‘Benefit of Insurance’ 


UPHOLD THE BAILEE CLAUSE 


Do Not Believe that Carriers Should Be 
Permitted to Switch Additional Lia- 
bility to Underwriters 


One of our British contemporaries, the 
Post Magazine of London, in a recent is- 
sue comments upon the American case of 
the China Fire against the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., which turned upon the’ 
“benefit of insurance” clause included in 
the bill of lading, The comment of the 
Post Magazine is as follows: } 

This action will attract attention again 
to this undesirable feature, from the un- 
derwriter’s point of view, of American 
contracts concerning the carriage of, 


‘goods.- The inclusion of a clause stipu-; 


lating ‘that the carrier is to have the ben-) 
efit of any insurance effected by the ‘ship-. 
per or owner of the goods is equivalent 
to transferring from the carrier liability 
for damage which may be covered under 
an insurance policy. Thus the carrier es- 
capes liability which is his legally in 
consideration of the freight paid to him 
for the carriage and safe delivery of the 
eoods. The freight is presumed to cover 
the safe custody as well as the safe car- 
riage, and it is unlikely that any adjust- 
ment of freight is made where a benefit 
of insurance clause is included, though 
the liability is less. 

The Carriage of Goods by Sea Act, 
1924, specifically prohibits a “benefit of 
insurance” clause, because, after stating 
that any clause, etc., which relieves the 
carrier or ship from liability for loss or 
damage to goods arising from negligence, 
etc., shall be null and void, Section 8 of 
Article 3 proceeds: “A benefit of insur- 
ance or similar clause shall be deemed 
to be a clause relieving the carrier from 
liability.” It is said that the Harter Act 
is usually construed in favor of the car- 
rier. 

In order to protect themselves, under- 
writers devised what is known as the 
Bailee Clause, the institute form of which 
reads: “Warranted free from liability for 
loss of or damage to merchandise while 
in the custody or care of a carrier or 
other bailee who may be liable for such 
loss or damage thereto, but only to the 
extent of such bailee’s liability. War- 
ranted free from any claim in respect to 
merchandise shipped under a bill of lad- 
ing or contract of carriage stipulating 
that the carrier or other bailee shall have 
the benefit of insurance on such merchan- 
dise, but this warranty shall apply only 
to claims for which the carrier or other 
bailee is liable under the bill of lading 
or contract of carriage.” 


Why Bailee Clause Was Framed 


The Bailee Clause was first framed be- 
cause of an American instance where 


-a claim was paid by the underwriters, 


who in the name of their assured, re- 
covered from the carrier. The latter in 
turn proceeded against the underwriters 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 : 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 
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to recover the amount paid to the ship- 
per, and was successful in recovering 
under the bill of lading “benefit of in- 
surance” clause, because the policy had 
no form of clause debarring the carriers 
from benefit. 

The danger is present that, in the event 
of damage for which the carrier is lia- 
ble, he may limit his liability and, after 
paying the maximum amcunt to the mer- 
chant, recover the insured value under 
the merchant’s or shipper’s policy of in- 
surance. It ‘is unnecessary to add that 
the Bailee Clause is included in the 
greater number of policies issued cover- 
ing shipments to or from America, and 
is, I believe, actually printed in policies 
issued-in America. 

There are“Some who argue that the 
bailee clause is prejudicial to the mer- 
chant’s interests, but it should be noted 
that the underwriter is freed from lia- 
bility only in respect of damage recoy- 
erable from the carriers. Furthermore, 
it not infrequently happens that the un- 
derwriters, in order to satisfy their as- 
sured, or the bankers of the latter, issue 
an undertaking that if the assured ac- 
cept a policy including a bailee clause, 
they will guarantee the solvency of the 
bailee and also accept responsibility fo: 
any expenses falling upun the assured 
by reason of the pioceediigs against the 
Carrier. 

In such cases it is usual for the un- 
derwriters to pay the claim to the as- 
sured in the form of a loan which docs 
not bear interest, and is repayable oniy 
and to the extent of the recovery froia 
the carrier. 

It will be seen that any removal of 
liability from the carricr adds to the 
underwriter’s burdens. The underwriter’s 
function is to give cover against perils 
of the seas, though the modern tendency 
is to make that cover extend from man- 
ufacturer to corisumer, whereas the ca-- 
rier should accept responsibility for what 
may, conveniently, be called perils o. 
“transport.” 





P. & I. WRITERS ON WARPATH 


Contend Casualty Companies Are Invad- 
ing Their Field with New Motor 
Boat Rates 

Marine underwriters read with inter- 
est the announcement this week of the 


- National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 


Underwriters that new rates had been 
promulgated for public liability and prop- 
erty damage risks for motor boats and 
especially the line in the announcement 
that “this in no wise invades the field 
of the marine companies which insure 
hulls and possibly cargoes for larger ves- 
sels as a rule.” 

Many marine underwriters take ex- 
ception to this latter statement saying 
that they already cover these third party 
risks under the well-known _ protection 
and indemnity, or P. & L.,, policies. Such 
liability hazards have been insured 
the marine field for scores of years and 
long before casualty insurance as such 
became known. Marine underwriters 
have been making a drive for yacht im- 
surance these last few years and say they 
will write the third party hazards “right 
down to rowboats, by endorsement 0m 
the marine policy, if the assureds re- 
quest it.” 





LEAVES OXLA. BANK AGENCY 


With the co-operation of Wm. Mur- 
doch, secretary of the State Insurance 
Board, an important gesture was effected 
by the Associated Fire and Casualty Un- 
derwriters of Oklahoma City and the 
Oklahoma insurors in their fight for the 
elimination of fire and tornado insurance 
company agencies with building ani loa" 
associations, real estate companies or 1 
stitutions of similar type, which are a 
leged to coerce insurance, with the with- 
drawal of the Manhattan Fire agency 
from Duffner-Cravess Co., Inc., real ¢* 
tate and builders, according to Mott 
Keys, association secretary. The Duff- 
ner-Cravens company is also agent fot 
the Midland Savings & Loan Co. % 
Denver, Colo. 
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Bonding Executives 
Get Questionnaire 


N. Y. DEP’T WANTS COST DATA 


Van Schaick Requests Answe:s by Aug. 
15 Relative to Observance of 
Acquisition Rules 


Chief executives of stock companies 
writing fidelity and surety lines in New 
York State this week received from Su- 
perintendent of Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick a questionnaire relative to their 
observance of the rules governing ac- 
quisition costs in these classes of busi- 
ness. It is stipulated by the Superin- 
tendent that answers be in his hands by 
August 15. 

This questionnaire comes as a quick 
follow-up to a meeting with the New 
York Superintendent had by chief ex- 
ectttives a short time ago at which the 
reasons and justification for variations in 


commission rates were discussed for 
more than two hours. Superintendent 
Van Schaick has impressed upon the 


fidelity and surety men that the pledges 
which they signed to live up to the rules 
of the Conference on Acquisition and 
Field Supervision are in full force and 
effect; that under these rules companies 
hive promised not to appoint in excess 
of a snecified number of agents in each 
state who receive in excess of the basic 
acquisition cost or so-called producer’s 
commission, 


The Questionnaire 


Thus in sending out the questionnaire 


Superintendent Van Schaick empha- 
sizes : 
“In order that we may determine 


whether these pledges are being thor- 
oughly honored in the observance, I 
would appreciate your filling out the en- 
closed questionnaire relative to condi- 
tions in your company. Please return 
one completed copy of questionnaire on 
or before August 15, 1931.” 

The following is the substance of the 
questions which the companies are called 
upon to answer: 

1. The following agencies and branch 
offices in New York state receive the 
maximum allowance for acquisition and 
field supervision cost provided in the 
Confer ‘nce rules: Name * * * Address 

(a) No accommodation 
clerk hire, claim al- 
sharing or contingent 
is allowed which increases 
the total production cost of business re- 
ceived from these sources so that such 
cost exceeds the rate of total production 
cost provided in the Conference rules 
except as follows (state nature of con- 
tingent contracts, if any): 

2. The following is a list of all district 
agents, borough agentseoffice agents and 
others in the state of New York who 
receive in excess of the basic acquisition 
cost allowance : Name * * * Address * * * 
Class of Agent * * * 

(a) None of the foregoing receives 
from the undersigned company any com- 
Missions, allowances, services, accommo- 
dations or grants, viz., rent, clerk hire, 
claim allowance, profit. sharing or con- 
tingent commission, of an aggregate in 


ee 


extra service, 
Of grant, viz: rent, 
lowanee, profit 
commission, 


the Conference rules, except as follows 
(state nature of contingent contracts, if 
any): 

3. The foregoing lists are a complete 
record of all offices in New York state 
that receive from the undersigned com- 
pany or any officer or agent thereof re- 
muneration for production and business 
exceeding in aggregate value that pay- 
able to brokers and local agents under 
the Conference rules. (Note exceptions.) 

4. Nowhere in the United States do 
we allow commissions or other allow- 
ances (including commissions for rein- 
surance) nor do we incur costs in the 
production of business aggregating in ex- 
cess of the maximum production cost 
provided in the Conference rules, except 
as follows (give names of agencies and 
locations). 

(a) No commissions are paid to brok- 
evs or agents for directing placement of 
reinsurance, except as follows (give de- 
tails) : 

5. The Conference has granted excep- 
tions to the undersigned company at the 
following points in the United States 
where remuneration is allowed to agents 
or producers in excess of the basic ac- 
qu‘sition cost provided under the Confer- 
ence rules: Name of agent or producer 
- ss Address * * * Class of 
Commission Paid * * ¥*, 

(a) All persons, agents and »roducers 
in the United States paid in excess of 
the basic acquisition cost provided in the 
rules of the Conference are registered 
with the Conference, except as follows: 

In order that there may be no justifi- 
able reasons for the omission of any of 
the date asked for the questionnaire con- 
cludes with the following explanatory 
note: “Use additional sheets wherever 
necessary. Please furnish any explana- 
tory note or further explanation that is 
in order.” 





TO READJUST CAPITAL 





Home Indemnity Plans $500,000 Increase 
While Southern Surety Votes to 
Make Transfer to Surplus 

A capital increase from $1,000,000 to 
$1,500,000 having been voted by directors 
of the Home Indemnity, a special meet- 
ing of stockholders is being called for 
approval on this action. It is planned to 
issue the additional capital of $500,000 
for four times par and the increase will 
facilitate the company in the absorption 


of the large volume of business being. 


offered the home office through 
agency plant of the Home fleet. 

At the same time the directors of the 
Southern Surety have voted to reduce 
its capital to $750,000 so as to strengthen 
surplus, and authorize the issuance of 
700,000 additional shares of stock at not 
less than three times par. Stockholders’ 
approval will be obtained at a forthcom- 
ing meeting. 


the 





ORDERED FOR LIQUIDATION 


Insurance Commissioner C. F. Arm- 
strong of Pennsylvania this week took 
possession of the Metropolitan Automo- 
bile Casualty of Philadelphia for the pur- 
pose of liquidation. This action was in 
accord with an order by the court of 
common pleas of Dauphin County, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Increase Depository 
Rates for Small Banks 


TOWNER EXPLAINS SITUATION 


Surety Relations with Large Metropoli- 
tan Banks Unchanged; Private Funds 
Rate Double That on Public Funds 


Revised depository bond rates were 
made known by the Towner Rating Bu- 
reau this week which replace the pre- 
viously announced revisions and which 
are effective immediately on all new 
and renewal _ business. The effect 
of the new scale is to make premium 
charges much higher on small banks 
than on large metropolitan institutions, 
the increase in this connection being 
from 15% to 75%. In a 7-page explana- 
tory statement which accompanies the 
revised rate schedule R. H. Towner, head 
of the bureau, says: 

“It is hoped that the new scale of pre- 
miums, while it leaves the relations of 
surety companies with the large metro- 
politan binks unchanged and_ undis- 
turbed, will go at least part of the way 
toward distributing the heavy grist of 
losses which they incur on small banks. 
Statistically it might seem that the new 
scale is still inadequate; because al- 
though more than 5% of all the banks 
in the country failed in 1930, yet the 
highest premium rate now proposed for 
even the smallest banks is only 2%. But 
it will be the problem of underwriters in 
the surety companies to make such se- 
lection of their depository risks as to 
offset this apparent inadequacy.” 


Complete Readjustment Necessary 


An expert size-up of past and present 
conditions in the banking world is pre- 
sented by Mr. Towner in his statement. 
Although for many years the business 
relations of the surety companies and 
smill banks throughout the country were 
mutually helpful and profitable, he says 
that this mutual security and profit be- 
gan to disappear with the rising tide of 
bank failures. “The cost to surety com- 
p nies has risen to such figures,” he de- 
clres, “as to make it necessary to read- 
just completely the scale of premium 
charges both for depository bonds and 
fidelity bonds. 

“The closing of a bank usually entails 
a loss on both classes; its depository 
hond must be paid at once and this loss 
is usually followed by a claim on one or 


more of its fidelity bonds. These fidelity 
claims, moreover, are concentrating on 
a constantly diminishing number of 
banks. There are 7,000 fewer banks in 
the United States now than there were 
ten years ago, so that while bank fail- 
ures have reduced the number of the 
surety companies’ bank customers by 
one-fifth, they have at the same time 
enormously increased the number of 
their bank fidelity claims. 

“We have given the most anxious 
thought and study to find ways and 
means whereby surety companies and 
banks may be restored to mutually help- 
ful and profitable relations. Premium 
rates for fidelity bonds have been sub- 
stantially increased but experience on 
them is still unprofitable and the figures 
for this year must be given study to see 
whether the rate is now adequate.” 

Mr. Towner also had considerable to 
say on the matter of excessive interest 
rates for public deposits, believing that 
speedy reform is required not only in 
the interest of the sureties and banks 
but in the interest of the public itself. 
He discussed this situation in connection 
with the necessity for Adjustment of 
Premium for Average Daily Balances 
and summarized by saying: “When it is 
understood that surety companies ought 
to receive a fairer proportion of the 
earning power of deposits, all objection 
to Adjustment of Premium for Average 
Daily Balances will disappear.” 

In the new schedule of rates the pre- 
miums on private funds is double th- 
rate for public funds in the same bank. 
Mr. Towner explains that in good times 
the demand for guarantee of private 
funds is negligible and the companies de- 
rive no premium revenue from it. But 
in times of depression the sureties g~‘ 
plenty of requests to guarantee suc’: 
funds. He adds: 

“Losses on depository bonds coverin* 
public funds are distributed throughow' 
a long period of years embracing goo’ 
times as well as bad; but losses on gua~- 
antees of private deposits must be dis- 
tributed by the premium revenue of ba‘ 
times alone; for in good times there is 
no demand for that guarantee and no 
premium revenue on private deposits. 

“To write depository bonds for priva‘» 
funds under these circumstances for th 
same premium rate as_ public funds 
would be imprudent and discriminatory 
The only exception to this general rul> 
is fraternal orders, life insurance com- 
panies, savings banks and federal bank- 
ruptcy funds.” 
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Complete Extensive Survey Into 
Taxicab Accident Situation 


Metropolitan Life Co-operates with National Association of 
Taxicab Owners in Assembling Data to Use as 
Basis for Remedial Measures 


In co-operation with the National As- 
sociation of Taxicab Owners the Metro- 
politan Life through policyholders 
service bureau has completed an exten- 
sive survey of safety activities in this 
industry with emphasis on how taxicab 
accidents may be prevented. The primary 
object of this study was to ascertain 
definite facts regarding the accident sit- 
uation which could be used as a basis 
for the development of remedial meas- 
ures. Accordingly a review was made of 
the safety activities which had been un- 
dertaken by members of the National 
Association of Taxicab Owners and of 
the results obtained. The responses to 
two questionnaires in this connection 
gave considerable information. 

In addition safety specialists of the 
Metropolitan Life visited certain mem- 
ber companies of the association review- 
ing and analyzing the accident records 
of each company. Stress was put on the 
correlation between accident frequency 
and inefficient driving. The records of 
certain individual drivers also were re- 
viewed to determine to what extent these 
employes were accident-prone, the rea- 
sons for this condition and the methods 
which might be used to overcome it. 

The organizations visited during this 
part of the study operated 1,819 cabs 
last year, covering 51,212,768 cab miles 
and employing 3,764 drivers. A total of 
11,933 accidents were involved. 


Results of Survey Published 


The results of the survey together with 
the recommendations of the safety com- 
mittee of the cab owners’ association and 
details of a suggested accident statistical 
plan have been prepared in pamphlet 
form by the Metropolitan Life under the 
title “Preventing Taxicab Accidents.” 
While primarily’ designed for taxicab 
company executives and other organiza- 
tions engaged in street transportation, 
this pamphlet holds considerable inter- 
est for casualty insurance company ex- 
ecutives who are watching closely the 
experience on taxicab risks. 

One of the most important charts pre- 
sented in the pamphlet gives an analysis 
of the accident circumstances involved 
in a total of 17,001,321 miles of operation 
of the cabs of the companies studied. In 
gathering this data the driver’s accident 
record and all incidental correspondence 
were reviewed in order to obtain a true 
and impartial account of the circum- 
stances surrounding the accident. 


its 


Circumstances Surrounding Accidents 


These statistics showed that 196 col- 
lisions with private motor vehicles re- 
sulted from Contesting Right of Way; 
166 from Inattention to Street or Traffic; 
148 from Following Too Closely; 138 
from Too Fast for Conditions, and 114 
because of No Control at Intersection. 
Termed “apparent causes,” these: five cir- 
cumstances were responsible for 64.3% 
of all collisions with private vehicles and 
were responsible for slightly more than 
40% of the accidents in the group of 
companies studied. 

It was apparent that the best accident 
prevention results in these organizations 
could be obtained by concentration on 
the elimination of the “apparent causes” 
accidents. 

Almost 80% of the non-collision acci- 
dents, it was noted, involved women, 
who, upon entering or leaving cabs, 
struck their heads against the deck. Fre- 
quently, high-heeled shoes caused wom- 
en to trip when stepping onto the run- 
ning board, or caused them to turn an 
ankle when rising to leave the cab. In 


resulting 


most cases, injuries to hands and fingers 
when closing cab doors involved women 
and children. Women and children also 
predominated in the number of accidents 
when cabs stopped quickly, 
throwing passengers out of their seats 
and against the front partition. 

Considering the accidents of all the 
companies visited, the safety specialists 
found that left turns were responsible for 
about 56% more accidental occurrences 
than were right turns. Although for the 
most part accidents were distributed 
rather equally throughout daylight and 
early evening hours, it was observed that 
they reached a peak at 5 p. m. when 
the evening home-going rush usually 
starts. This condition is considered the 
result of the fact that persons returning 
to their homes are more fatigued and 
usually in a greater hurry than those on 
the way to business in the morning. 

Although fast driving was found to be 
a factor resulting in many accidents, 
speeding was not considered in terms of 
a high rate of miles per hour. In many 
cases, a speed of five miles per hour was 
as elemental in the occurrence of an ac- 
cident as was a speed of thirty-five miles 
per hour. In fact, nearly half of the ac- 
cidents reported by the drivers occurred 
when the cab was moving at five miles 
per hour or less. 


Studying Accident Costs 


It was found that all of the companies 
visited, and the majority of those fur- 
nishing information, maintained records 
of the cost of accidents. The proced- 
ure followed, however, and the methods 
used in determining and recording these 
data, varied greatly. Furthermore, it 
was found that the type of vehicle used, 
the method of compensating drivers and, 
to a large extent, the local traffic situa- 
tion, affected accident costs. For this 
reason it was impossible to secure any 
set of cost figures for presentation which 
would represent a fair estimate for the 
industry as a whole. 

The majority of companies appreciated 
the value of studying and analyzing their 
accident costs. In some instances, a care- 
ful separation was made between the 
costs of personal injuries to passengers, 
to occupants of other vehicles, to pe- 
destrians and to employes. These were 
frequently subdivided in order to show 
related legal, medical and other expenses. 

Property damage costs likewise were 
divided between the cab, other vehicles, 
and private property. Usually, the costs 
were entered as the cases were settled, 
or estimates made for unsettled cases, so 
that a current record covering the cost 
of accidents could be maintained. Some 
companies maintained a record showing 
the cost of settled or adjusted cases, 
without making any effort to subdivide 
this expense. 

After going thoroughly into the quali- 
fications and training of drivers, meth- 
ods of conducting safety drives, the bonus 
reward system for careful driving and 
the results obtained under the stimulus 
of safety contests, the following conclu- 
sions and recommendations are made by 
the safety committee of the National As- 
sociation of Taxicab Owners: 

Recommendations 

“Notwithstanding the fact that acci- 
dents incident to the operation of taxi- 
cabs constitute a waste of considerable 
economic importance to the industry, few 
organizations assign the responsibility 
of maintaining and studying accident rec- 
ords to any particular individual or offi- 
cial. On the other hand, it is the prac- 
tice of most companies, following the oc- 
currence of an accident, to dispatch some 





person in authority immediately to the 
scene, regardless of the hour or the time 
required, in order that they may protect 
the interests of the company. 

“The committee feels that the same 
amount of attention might reasonably be 
given to the collection of information 
which will aid in the development of 
safety work and the prevention of fu- 
ture accidents. It is recommended, there- 
fore: 

1. That a standard system of record- 
ing and analyzing accident statistics 
be devised for the industry. (A sug- 
gested accident statistical plan is 
presented as part of the pamphlet.) 

2. That individual companies conform 
to the standard system. 

3. That a responsible official of each 
company be held accountable for— 

(a) maintaining the statistical system 

(b) studying and reporting the accident 
experience 

(c) developing and directing a safety 
program based on 
found. 

4. That proper organization be pro- 
vided for the employment of drivers 
in order to— 

(a) insure careful selection, training 
and, particularly, physical examina- 
tion of drivers 

(b) eliminate itinerant or 
drivers ; 

(c) raise the qualifications for drivers 

(d) stabilize the present operating force 

(e) offer some assurance of permanent 
employment and satisfactory income 
without a prolonged working day. 

. That mass safety educational activi- 
ties, designed to satisfy the condi- 
tions indicated by a study of the 
company’s accident experience, be 
conducted, including— 

(a) safety advertising 

(b) safety committees 

(c) group meetings 

(d) bonuses and contests. 

6. That studies be made of individual 
cases of accident-nroneness and 
remedial steps be taken. 


the experience 


incompetent 


ut 





James J. Davis on Air 

Senator James J. Davis of Pennsyl- 
vania will speak on “Highway Safetv” 
tonight from Washington, D. C.,, 
in the series of talks arranged by the 
Travelers. As Secretary of Labor for 
nearly ten years, Senator Davis 
showed great interest in all phases of 
safety pertaining to American indus- 
try and the laboring class. 











BURGLARY POLICY INNOVATION 





Union Indemnity Issues in Single Contract 

Adequate Insurance for Retailers; 

Eliminate Three Minimum Premiums 

A new policy of burglary and robbery 
insurance has been originated by the 
Union Indemnity to fit the specific needs 
of retail merchants. Known as the re- 
tailers protective burglary and robbery 
policy, it has been put on the market 
after making a comprehensive analysis 
of the insurance carried by 5,000 retail 
merchants. Offering a total coverage of 
$1,000, the contract gives in a single 
blanket burglary, robbery policy the ade- 
quate protection needed by the retailer, 
eliminating the three minimum premiums 
under standard forms which have often 
proved an insurmountable obstacle to the 
sale of one or more policies. 

The policy provides standard damage 
coverage under the safe burglary, mes- 
senger, and interior robbery clauses. It 
also. provides insurance against loss 
under show window robbery, stealing of 
property under the standard kidnaping 
clause, home and bank burglary insur- 
ance. 

In the opinion of Union Indemnity un- 
derwriters it is significant that this pol- 
icy is issued at a saving of approximately 
35% over the similar coverage hereto- 
fore available only in separate policies. 
Premiums are as low as $18 and not 
higher than $23. The policy is avail- 
able for agents anywhere in United 
States and Canada with the exception of 
New York state. 


Attractive Program for 
Insurance Counsel Meet 


SEPT. 



































14-16 AT SWAMPSCOTT 





Best Legal Talent of the Business to Be 
Represented; Will Hear E. C. Stone 
and Merton L. Brown 





Preparations are being made to make 
the annual meeting of the International 
Association of Insurance Counsel at 
Swampscott, Mass., on September 14 to 
16 one of the outstanding legal gather- 
ings of the year. Proud of its member- 
ship of about 900 members, 150 of which 
are general counsel and executives of in- 
surance companies, the association has 
lined up both the business sessions and 
recreational events so as to be eminent- 
ly satisfactory to all attending. The 
beautiful and hospitable New Ocean 
House at Swampscott will be the scene 
of the activity. 

To add zest to a golf tournament being 
planned Grover Middlebrooks, Atlanta 
attorney, who won the trophy at the 
Ottawa meeting a year ago, has con- 
tributed the trophy for this year’s com- 
petition. James W. Sulliven of Lynn, 
Mass., attorney, is in charge of golfing 
arrangements. Other entertainment 
events include the annual banquet and 
dinner dance and the ladies’ card party. 


. 


Speakers and Their Subjects 


Although the final program is not 
quite ready the following lineup of 
speakers and their subjects indicates the 
quality of the legal subjects to be dis- 
cussed : 

“The Preparation and Defense of In- 
sured and Insurance Cases,” by David F. 
Lee of Binghamton, N. Y., former Su- 
preme Court Justice of the state of New 
York. 

“Right of Surety to Release a Prisoner 
of a Foreign State when Governor Re- 
fuses to Issue Extradition, and Surren- 
der of a Prisoner by a Surety for the 
Relief of His Bond,” by William A. Por- 
teous, Jr., of New Orleans, La. 

“Rights of Persons Furnishing Ma- | 
terial or Labor to Subcontractor to Sue | 
Directly on Original Contractor’s Con- 
struction Bond,” by John C. Cooper of | 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

“Right to Recover by Estate where 
Beneficiary Murders the Insured,” by 
Charles I. Dawson of Louisville, Ky, 
United States Federal District Judge for 
Kentucky. 


















































E. C. Stone on Program 








One of the insurance company execlr | 
tives on the program is E. C. Stone, 
United States manager, Employers’ Lie 
bility, whose subject “Compulsory Auto- 
mobile Insurance” will be approached 
from the viewpoint of a keen student at 
the subject. Louis A. Stebbins, genera © 
counsel, Central Life of Illinois, will als | 
speak on “Permanent and Total Dis " 
ability.” ° . 

Another headliner is Louis S. St. Lav 7 
rent of Quebec, president of the Cana / 
dian Bar Association, who has been ™ 
London this summer attending the Privy | 
Council session. In addition Merton | 
Brown, Bay State insurance commissi0o" 
er, will give an address. 

Originally scheduled for Septembe 
17-19 following the Internationa! Clail™ | 
Association annual meeting also to be 
held at Swampscott, the convention dates 
were changed to September 14 to 10% 
as to give Insurance Counsel members 
an opportunity to be present at &) 
American Bar Association meeting 5& § 
tember 17 to 19 in Atlantic City. 































































































JULY CASH DIVIDENDS | 
Dividends paid by insurance compaml® 
in July amounted to $20,917,584, accort: 
ing to the Standard Statistics Co “ 
New York. Total cash dividend payment 
made by domestic corporations in J 
were $516,095,367. 
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To Put Auto Accident 


Repeaters “On Parole” 


CONNECTICUT’S LATEST PLAN 





Being Established as an Educational 
Measure by Commissioner Stoeckel 
To Correct Bad Driving Habits 





Robbins B. Stoeckel, Connecticut mo- 
tor vehicle commissioner whose depart- 
ment is one of the most efficient in the 
country by reason of his initiative in ad- 
ministrative activity, is now experiment- 
ing with a plan of state supervision over 
the driving performance of accident re- 
peaters and serious offenders which has 
aroused the keenest of interest in auto- 
mobile insurance circles. After a driv- 
er’s license has been taken because of 
the reckless temperament of the opera- 
tor or because of his court record or 
otherwise, the Connecticut department 
will require that the offender give his 
personal guarantee that his actions will 
not be repeated. In other words, he will 
be put “on parole” after the department 
official is satisfied that the license should 
be returned in view of all the circum- 
stances. 

Commissioner Stoeckel emphasizes that 
the probation system is not being estab- 
lished as a punishment but as an educa- 
tional measure and for correction of bad 
driving habits. His feeling is that the 
object of an operator’s driving system, 
both as to selection and suspension or 
revocation procedure, must be on the 
basis of fitness and not on a punishment 
basis. He says: “The idea of discipline 
as punishment in connection with this 
activity is obsolete. A state authority in 
charge of licensing, which includes the 
duty to suspend and revoke, is not an 
official punisher. He is rather an officer 
authorized by law to determine what 
characteristics are necessary to operate 
successfully, to license only those people 
who have them, and when he finds that 
he has been too liberal to take away the 
authority and bar further operation.” 


Experience of Past Five Years 

During the past five years the Con- 
necticut department has suspended and 
revoked approximately 10,000 licenses a 
year. These deprivations, observes 
Commissioner Stoeckel, have been main- 
ly for offenses which have resulted in 
convictions in courts with the suspensions 
made on the basis of court returns. Many 
other suspensions have been made, how- 
ever, because of proved unfitness or be- 
cause of discovery of chronic incapacity 
such as imperfect mentality. He adds: 

“The tendency in the five years has 
been more towards distinct recognition 
that none of the returns which are re- 
ceived by the department from any 
source necessarily indicate the presence 
ot reckless disregard of the rights of 
others, or a lack of sufficient capacity 
to successfully operate to an extent 
where no further investigation is neces- 
sary. Their status is ‘prima facie,’ and 
in each case indicating an offense which 
might include the element of reckless- 
ness, hearings have been held to decide 
the matter upon the basis of informal 
evidence and in accordance with the best 
Information obtainable. But, even after 
all this meticulous and careful study, er- 
ror in decision may occur. f 

“An authority may be convinced that 
a license ought to be returned and give 
it back, and then discover that a reck- 
less disposition, which has existed in the 
oftender all the time but which has not 
been detected, again manifests itself and 
a repetition of the offense comes about. 
lt 1S pleasant to note that repeaters are 
not in the majority, but they are all too 
common at that, and it is in connection 
With that particular offender and to meet 
the situation both by general educational 
endeavor and specific discipline, that the 
evolution of a better system is now con- 


sidered.” 
: An Accurate F ollow-up System 
—_ attention to the follow-up 

character of the probation system so as 


to guard against the recurrence of ten- 
dencies which originally got the offenders 
into difficulties, Commissioner Stoeckel 
visualizes: “A system of this kind, if it 
can be built on a scale large enough to 
cover all serious offenders, will mean that 
the state will be in constant touch and 
have constant reports upon all people to 
whom drivers’ licenses have been re- 
stored after suspension. Probation on a 
small scale has already worked out suc- 
cessfully in connection with the return 
of operators’ licenses but in most cases 
the probation has been to the wrong per- 
son, usually to some member of the fam- 
ily or to some friend who is apt to make 
light of any shortcomings which he ob- 
serves, or even to some official whose 
touch with the probationer is not too 
close. So the department will try to es- 
tablish a state probation system for this 
purpose in which it will use its own in- 
spectors.” 

Although Connecticut’s present force 
of motor vehicle inspectors is not large 
enough so that any considerable number 
of them will be at liberty to take on 
large numbers of probationary cases, the 
commissioner feels that some cases can 
certainly be worked out that way, and 
should the statistics of performance ver- 
ify the belief that thereby there will be 
fewer repeaters, and consequently less 
danger, it may become possible in his 
opinion to establish regular probation 
districts with regular officers for the pur- 
pose of supervision. 

Psychological Effect of Plan 

Commissioner Stoeckel has consider- 
able to say about the psychological ad- 
vantage of the new plan: The operator 
will know that he is not through with 
the state just because he has his license 
back, and will be aware that he still 
owes special duties inasmuch as he will 
have had by that time to pass a rigid 


examination which is to be maintained 


as a part of the return of every license. 
It is the execution of the plan that is 


(Continued on Page 38) 


Compulsory Automobile Cover Works 


Better Than Expected in Britain 
By A. C. Blackall, London 


After more than seven months’ opera- 
tion of the British Road Traffic Act, 
which introduced compulsory automobile 
insurance to that country, even the most 
confirmed of pessimists now concede 
that it is operating far more smoothly 
than they were prone to predict at the 
end of 1930. Naturally anomalies have 
arisen, but these are being removed as 
experience dictates. Only in July one 
such anomaly was set right after a dis- 
cussion between Herbert Morrison, min- 
ister of transport, and the insurance rep- 
resentatives. 

The covers for the insurance certifi- 
cates have received considerable criti- 
cism. There are among them so many 
different shapes, sizes, materials, and 
forms, some more inconvenient for han- 
dling than others. The size of the cover 
issued by the tariff offices has been under 
recent consideration, and it is proposed 
to substitute towards the end of this year 
a cover about one-half the size of the 
present one—approximately the size of 
the driving license, which fits conve- 
niently into the vest pocket. This should 
meet with the approval of the motoring 
community generally. 

Uninsured Greater than Expected 

A survey of the experience of the com- 
panies and underwriters indicates that a 
far greater number of motorists were en- 
tirely uninsured than had been realized. 
While the great rush of business of the 
first quarter of the year is ended, pro- 
posals are still being received daily in 
considerable numbers. This is largely 
due to the fact that buyers of 1931 model 
cars are in many instances only now tak- 
ing delivery of them, many British fac- 
tories having a slow rate of output and 
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thus being unable to cope with the de- 
mand for new models with the rapidity 
of mass production undertakings. Time 
alone can tell whether or not this addi- 
tional business is likely to prove profit- 
able to the insurers. 

It has been demonstrated in no uncer- 
tain manner that if few auto owners 
were not insured before the enforcement 
of the Act, a very large proportion of 
motorcyclists previously carried their 
own risks. The greater number of the 
new insurances are either for Act lia- 
bility or for full third-party cover, the 
owners themselves assuming the risk of 
damage to their own vehicles, It is too 
early yet to form any definite opinion as 
to the effect of this preponderance of 
third-party liability on the claim ratios. 


Claim Ratio Normal 


The months in which the roads are the 
the most heavily used have now com- 
menced (although statistics show that 
British roads are invariably more heav- 
ily used than those of any other coun- 
try), and the vagaries of the weather 
have not given much encouragement so 
far to motoring for pleasure. It is, how- 
ever, significant that even the greatest 
pessimists of nine months ago are not 
stressing any great increase in claims to 
date. 

It is satisfactory to note that the abo- 
lition of the speed limit does not appear 
to have caused the number of accidents 
to increase. In June the Minister of 
Transport stated that there had been a 
10% decline in the number of road acci- 
dents since the commencement of the 
present year. It is possible, as one in- 
surance company chairman recently ob- 
served, that motorists are beginning to 
realize the cost of insurance is largely in 
their own hands. 

Inquiries among the offices point to an 
appreciably larger volume of claims than 
was the case for the corresponding pe- 
riod of a year ago, but the sums in- 
volved in settlement are not showing any 
similar rise. This may be partly ex- 
plained by the fact that quite a consid- 
erable number of claims are being re- 
ceived from injured persons who are un- 
der the impression that the Act entitles 
them to compensation whether or not the 
motorist was to blame for the accident. It 
does, however, appear to be the general 
experience of the companies so far that 
nothing of an abnormal nature has as 
yet occurred to affect the claims ratio 
under the operation of the new Act. 

In connection with the act, Transport 
Minister Morrison has just issued the 
following statement: 


Agree on New Driving License Clause 


“It has been brought to the notice of 
the Minister of Transport that in many 
policies against third party risks arising 
out of the use of motor vehicles is in- 
cluded a condition, of which the effect 
is that the insurers are not liable if the 
person driving the vehicle concerned is 
not the holder of a driving license under 
the Road Traffic Act, 1930. 

“The result has been that in some cases 
where, through inadvertence, a driver has 
failed to renew his driving license, this 
offense has entailed a further offense of 
a considerably more serious character 
under Part II. of the Act—namely, using 
an uninsured vehicle on a road. 

“As the result of negotiations, mem- 
bers of the accident offices associations, 
Lloyd’s underwriters, and practically all 
the independent insurance offices, have 
agreed that all future insurance certifi- 
cates issued in connection with motor ve- 
hicle policies will be amended by replac- 
ing the existing clause as to driving li- 
censes by the following: 

“‘Provided that the person driving 
holds a license to drive the vehicle or 
has held and is not disqualified by order 
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of a court of law or by reason of age 
or disease or. physical disability -for .ob- 
taining such a license.’ 

“Future policies will be — similarly 
amended. Policies and certificates which 
have already been issued and are still 
in force will be interpreted by insurers 
as containing the above amendment, and 
it is, therefore, unnecessary for policy- 
holders to return their policies or certifi- 
cates for alteration.” 

Another matter of interest connected 
with this Act was the summonsing re- 
cently of the Ocean Accident & Guaran- 
tee Corp. for issuing an alleged false cer- 
tificate. Prosecuting counsel said that a 
driver was found on June 5, to have a 
certificate of insurance which expired on 
June 3. He was spoken to by a police 
officer, and in consequence went to the 
insurance office on June 8, where he was 
given a certificate dated June 4. Counsel 
contended the certificate should have 
been dated on the day it was issued, and 


that the different date constituted a 
statement “false in a material particu- 
lar.” 


Defending counsel urged the certificate 
renewed the premium from its expiry 
date, and that no offense was committed. 
The magistrates imposed a fine of $250 
and $26.25 costs. The point is a difficult 
one and, the insurance company not be- 
ing satisfied, an appeal has been lodged 
against this judgment. 





ELECT BEHA CHAIRMAN 


To Head Fidelity & Surety Acquisition 
Conference as Well as Casualty Body: 
Chicago Situation in Hand 
Further recognition was paid to the 
ability and leadership of James A. Beha, 
general manager of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, this 
week by his election to the chairmanship 
of the Conference on Acquisition and 
Field Supervision Cost for Fidelity and 
Surety Business. Thus Mr. Beha now 
heads both the casualty and surety ac- 
quisition conferences and will direct in- 
vestigations now being made into com- 
mission situations country-wide inclusive 

of New York for both bodies. 

The action taken by the fidelity and 
surety companies followed recommenda- 
tion of a special committee of five ap- 
pointed to take necessary steps when the 
Conference decided to effect a perma- 
nent organization and choose officers. In 
addition to the chairman the companies 
also approved the nomination of Miss 
k. E. Clark as secretary succeeding the 
late 1.:i6. Hall: 

Working in co-operation with Chicago 
casualty managers last week, Mr. Beha 
made encouraging progress in stabilizing 
the chaotic commission situation which 
has existed for some time in Cook 
County. He carefully outlined the pro- 
posed Chicago Casualty Acquisition Cost 
Control at a special meeting, the out- 
come of which was the .creation of a 
committee of five branch managers and 
five general agents who will consider 
amendments to the rules of the new or- 
ganization. 

In addition this committee will be sup- 
plied with the list of companies endors- 
ing the Chicago Control plan and who 
have reaffirmed their pledge to abide by 
the rules for that city; also a complete 
list of general agents appointed by all 
Conference companies. Mr. Beha _ said 
that only two companies have not yet 
signed the pledge. The Chicago men 
were further told that it is the aim of 
the Conference to have the situation in 
their city controlled as far as possible 
by local men, and that they will not be 
interfered with so long as they are rea- 
sonable in their actions. 

W. H. Stewart, president, Casualty 
Club of Chicago, was the presiding of- 
ficer. 


FIDELITY VOLUME AHEAD 


The Fidelity & Casualty, member of 
the America Fore group, reports a 
marked increase in its fidelity bond pro- 
duction for the first six months of 1931. 
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Nat’] Bureau’s New Plan 
For Rating Motor Boats 


FOR P. L. AND P. D. INSURANCE 








Decide on Outboard and Inboard Classes; 
Coverage Similar to O. L. & T. With 
Certain Additions and Exceptions 





Member companies of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers this week made known the details of 
a definite plan for rating motor boats of 
the private passenger type for public and 
property damage liability insurance. The 
new plan covers only the legal liability 
of the assured for damage which may be 
done by a boat to other persons and out- 
side property. 

After some months of investigation, the 
bureau experts have decided that from a 
hazard standpoint motor boats should be 
divided into two classes: 

(1) Outboard, covering boats equipped 
with outboard motors which are 
customarily detachable and _ port- 
able. 

Inboard, covering boats equipped 
with fixed engines. 

For the second class it has been decided 
that the hull may be of the open type, 
including runabouts, sedans and similar 
craft, or the hulls may be equipped with 
a fixed enclosure, such as a cabin. 


Speed and Length of Boat Chief Rate 
Factors 

It was found that the dominant factors 

affecting the hazards for motor boats are 

the speed and the length of the boats. 

Rates were therefore developed for each 

class, taking these two factors into con- 
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sideration. The new rates provide the 
usual coverage in connection with the 


ownership, maintenance or use of motor 
boats of the private passenger type, for 
the legal liability of the assured as re- 
spects bodily injuries to any person or 
persons, except employes, and injury to 
or destruction of property of others, such 
as boats, piers, wharves, bridges, etc., ex- 
cept such property as may be in the care, 
custody or control of the assured. 

In the insurance field the coverage is 
to be considered as owners’, landlords,’ 
and tenants’ public and property damage 
liability insurance, but with the follow- 
ing additions and exceptions: 

(a) The terms and conditions of the policy 
are so extended as to be available to any 
person or persons while riding in or op- 
erating the boats covered with the per- 
mission of the assured. 

The rates include coverage for the so- 


called passenger or guest hazard except 
as under. (c). 


The rates exclude coverage for the boats 
insured when rented to others and when 
carrying passengers for a consideration. 
(d) The rates exclude coverage when the boats 
insured are used in any race or speed 
contest by professionals. 


(b 
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These changes become effective imme- 
diately in all states except Arizona, Okla- 
homa and Washington, where certain le- 
gal requirements necessitate delay. 


New Basic Rates 


Some of the bureau companies have 
been writing motor boat insurance for 
several years, but in a perfunctory sort 
of way. However, the increasing popu- 
larity of the sport and recreation has 
caused it to be promoted now to the 
grade of an independent class of insur- 
ance. It is estimated now that there are 
more than 1,500,000 motor boats of all 
classes in the United States. These are 
divided into 3,200 documented boats— 
large cruisers which are covered by ma- 
rine insurance; 250,000 numbered motor 
boats which are over sixteen feet in 
length, some of which are also covered 
by the marine companies; 830,000 or more 
unnumbered motor boats, and 450,000 
outboard motors, none or very few of 
which are covered by marine insurance. 

It is estimated that less than 10% of 
this total number are covered by marine 
insurance companies. 

The new basic rates are for the stand- 
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ard limits of $5,000/$10,000 for public lia- 
bility and $1,000 for property damage. 
The rates for outboard motors range 
from $10 for boats under sixteen feet in 
length, with a rated speed of fifteen 
miles per hour or less, to $75 for boats 
<'xteen feet and over in length with a 
rated speed of over forty miles per hour. 
For inboard motor boats with fixed en- 
gines the rates range from $25 for boats 
under twenty-one feet in length with a 
rated speed of fifteen miles per hour or 
less, to $350 for boats fifty feet and over 
in length with a rated speed of over forty 
miles per hour. As a rule, the cost of 
property damage liability will be 50% 
of the charge for public liability. 





PLAN BIG CONVENTION 





Aetna Life Companies to Be Host to 500 
Casualty and Surety Agents for 
Three Days Starting Aug. 25 

The Aetna Life & Affiliated Compa- 
nies will be the host to some 500 cas- 
ualty and surety agents beginning Au- 
gust 25 for a three-day convention at 
the new home office in Hartford. These 
agents have qualified in an eight months’ 
production contest. Business sessions 
will be held on Tuesday, August 25, and 
Thursday, August 27, with a picnic Tues- 
day evening and the banquet Thursday 
night. Golf, bathing and a shore dinner 
are being planned for Wednesday at New 
London followed by a concert in the 
Bushnell Memorial auditorium in Hart- 
ford. 





WISCONSIN’S NEW AUTO LAW 





Financial Responsibility Act in Effect 
Since July 9; Administrative Pro- 
visions Being Prepared 

The Wisconsin secretary of state is 
now preparing the administrative pro- 
visions of the new financial responsi- 
bility law for reckless or negligent driv- 
ers which became effective July 9. Im- 
mediate surrender of the driving license 
and license plates of any motorist con- 
victed of any substantial violation of the 
traffic code involving reckless driving, or 
any driver against whom a judgment is 
obtained in a civil action for negligence 
is required by the statute, according to 
a digest prepared by Harold M. Wilke, 
Madison attorney. 


CLAIM ASS’N PROGRAM 
Acceptances from C, E. Anstett, N. Y. 
Life, and Professor Vance of Yale; Fine 

Swampscott Meeting Promised 


Two more authorities have been se- 
cured for the annual convention of the 
International Claim Association to be 
held in the New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Mass. September 14-16, being 
Charles E. Anstett, superintendent of 
the inspection department of the New 
York Life, who will talk on the Inves- 
tigation of Disability Claims, and William 
R. Vance, professor of law at Yale Uni- 
versity and former law school dean at 
Washington & Lee University. Mr. An- 
stett is the author of a book on the sub- 
ject which he will discuss while Profes- 
sor Vance has written numerous works 
on insurance. Both addresses are an- 
ticipated with considerable interest. 

Committee chairman for the convention 
are A. C. Mason, Vermont Accident, 
press; R. H. Bruscoe, Commercial Cas- 
ualty, membership and credentials; Peter 
E. Tumblety, Columbian National, hotel 
and accommodation; E. M. Sheehy, 
Massachusetts Bonding, entertainment, 
and Edwin A. Jones, Fidelity & Casualty, 
legal. A splendid meeting is assured by 
these committee chairman to those who 
plan to be present. 





COUNCIL PROGRAM PROGRESS 





Maryland and Vermont Approve Rate 

Increases in Compensation Emer- 

gency to Make Total of 20 States 

Both Maryland and Vermont have 
given approval to the emergency rate In- 
crease program of the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance, making @ 
total of twenty states (counting those 
where no approval to rate increases 3 
necessary) where advances in coipen- 
sation rates will become effective Se0- 
tember 1. Such advances now range 
from 1.7% in Connecticut to 36.7% ™ 
Idaho. F 

In Maryland the insurance commis- 
sioner approved of a flat increase 0 
9.3% while in Vermont the department 
of banking and insurance was agreeable 
to a flat increase of 12.7%. 





FORTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 

The New York Casualty, member_of 
the American Surety group, is observing 
its fortieth anniversary in business this 
year. 
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Tindind Results in 
Auto Accident Program 


“WORSE THAN WAR” IN DEMAND 





Many Luncheon Club Talks Being Made 
with Aid of Portfolio Easel 


of Illustration 





Definite indications that the Travelers 
automobile accident prevention program 
inaugurated early this year has made an 
impression on the motoring public is 
shown in the wholesome reaction to such 
features of this program as the dynamic 
“Worse Than War” booklet and the lun- 
cheon club talks which company repre- 
sentatives have been making all over the 
country with the aid of specially pre- 
pared illustrations in portfolio easel form 
showing the principal causes of auto- 
mobile accidents. 

The “Worse Than War” booklet has 
been widely hailed by newspapers and 
magazines as material suitable for edi- 
torializing, such publicity being of con- 
siderable aid in making motorists more 
careful in their driving habits. Now the 
Travelers has sent out to each of its 
automobile insurance policyholders an 
abbreviated edition of this booklet which 
contains seven of the illustrations ap- 
pearing in the larger volume. Nearly 
800,000 copies of the leaflet were printed, 
600,000 going to policyholders. Many re- 
quests were also received from company 
representatives asking for copies to send 
to assureds in other lines and to pros- 
pects. 

Safety Rules Presented 

Two charts are included in the leaflet 
in which the actions of drivers and pe- 
destrians are explained as causes of au- 
tomobile accidents while two other charts 
show the types of motor vehicle acci- 
dents last year which resulted in death 
and injuries. Another chart gives the 
hours of occurrence of automobile acci- 
dents which resulted in fatalities, with 
the illustration showing clearly the fatal 
automobile accidents in the forenoon, 
the afternoon and early evening hours. 

The leaflet specifically moralizes only 
to the extent of giving briefly a few 
safety driving habits for the motorist 
and a number of safety habits for the 
protection of the pedestrian. The point 
is made that if everyone would always 
be considerate of the other fellow that 
people would all be safer. 

Charts from the “Worse Than War” 
booklet are also included in the port- 
folio easel, sufficiently enlarged to be 
visible to audiences numbering up to 200. 
Presenting this and other significant 
automobile accident material before large 
clubs and civic organizations has awak- 
ened a better appreciation to the serious- 
ness of the traffic situation, in the opin- 
ion of the Travelers. 


Portfolio Easel Widely Used 


John J. Hall, director of street and 
highway safety, National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, has used 
the portfolio easel in addressing a joint 
committee session of the Alabama state 
legislature where consideration was be- 
ing given to a proposed drivers’ license 
law. He also used it in a talk before a 
large group of agents in West Virginia, 
and demonstrated its practical use in 
addressing mid-western motor vehicle 
commissioners, some of whom requested 
copies for use in their own states. 

Dr. Herbert J. Stack, supervisor of 
child safety activity of the National Bu- 
reau, who is now making a series of lec- 
tures in numerous colleges and univer. 
sities throughout the country, is alsc 
using the portfolio easel, and the interest 
which has been evinced by police offi- 
cials, college professors and others has 
resulted in requests to the Travelers to 
supply these persons with easels as an 
aid in making addresses. 

One prominent motor vehicle commis- 
sioner has supplied each inspector in his 
state connected with the department of 
motor vehicles with a set of the illustra- 
tions. A representative of a chamber of 
commerce in a far western state asked 


Fight Federal Court 
Move by Reciprocal 


IN RECEIVERSHIP ACTION 





Michigan Officials Watch Casualty Assn. 
of America Case Closely; Bulk of Its 
Auto Lines in California 





Any effort on the part of California 
or of the exchange management to throw 
the receivership for the Casualty Asso- 
ciation of America, Detroit reciprocal, 
into federal court, will be fought vigor- 
ously, Paul G. Eger, assistant attorney 
general of Michigan, has indicated. Mr. 
Eger has been handling details of the 
litigation necessarily preliminary to liq- 
uidation of the reciprocal’s affairs fol- 
lowing discovery by department examin- 
ers that the exchange was impaired to 
the extent of about $341,000. Charles D. 
Livingston, Michigan insurance commis- 
sioner, is the temporary receiver. 

Mr. Eger said there had been no de- 
velopments as yet looking toward up- 
setting a receivership in Michigan and 
turning over the exchange’s affairs to a 
federal court receiver. California, how- 
ever, acted unexpectedly in obtaining a 
federal receiver there two days before 
the official departmental report was re- 
leased in Lansing, Mich., and a receiver- 
ship applied for in the circuit court. The 
bulk of the reciprocal’s automobile busi- 
ness was confined to California, where 
the Federal Motor Club, the exchange’s 
dummy soliciting organization, was more 
active than in Michigan. 

Solicitors Not Relicensed 

A peculiar situation has arisen relative 
to the status of the business written in 
Michigan by the Federal Motor Club 
between April 1, the end of the licensing 
year, and the receivership action late in 
July. None of the 25 odd solicitors em- 
ployed by the club were relicensed for 
this period as the $10 annual fees had 
not been paid by the agency organiza- 
tion when applications were filed and the 
questionable status of the exchange 
made it unwise to issue the licenses 
without every requirement of the law 
being met. No valid licenses covering 
the period can now be issued until the 
fees are paid and it appears that the 
Federal Motor Club has no assets other 
than office furniture. 

As a matter of fact department of- 
ficials in Michigan since the receiver- 
ship action have heard from good sources 
that the Federal Motor Club had been 
accepting business from many solicitors 
who never were formally licensed as re- 
quired by the insurance code. 


AETNA WINS CHAMPIONSHIP 


The Aetna Life Affliated Team won 
the 1931 insurance golf league champion- 
ship in Hartford recently at the Sequin 
Country Club, closing out its first sea- 
son’s schedule with an 18 to 0 win over 
the Caledonian. 








NATIONAL SURETY ELECTION 

Craig B. Hazelwood, vice-president, 
First National Bank of Chicago, has been 
elected a member of the Chicago, IIl, 
advisory board of the National Surety. 


Mr. Hazelwood is a past-president of 
the. A. B. A. 





for the easel, so that it might be used 
in educating the people of that state to 
the horrors of automobile accidents and 
the need for certain revisions in the mo- 
tor vehicle regulatory laws of the state. 

Certain industries which because of 
their nature are vitally interested in the 
traffic problem have been quick to rec- 
ognize the value of this graphic presen- 
tation of automobile accidents facts, and 
their interest has been such that it is 
quite probable that similar devices will 
be perfected by them so that their rep- 
resentatives may have an opportunity to 
do what the Travelers representatives 
are in many cases now doing in connec- 
tion with the automobile accident prob- 
lem. 





E. A. Jones Resigns 
As F. & C. Solicitor 


GOES INTO 





PRIVATE PRACTICE 





Well Known Attorney Is President of 
International Ass’n of Insurance 
Counsel; His Career 





Edwin A. Jones, vice-president and 
general solicitor of the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty, has resigned to continue the pri- 
vate practice of the law, specializing as 
counsel for various companies doing 
business and having litigation in New 
York, and elsewhere. 

Mr. Jones has for years been widely 
and favorably known as an outstanding 
attorney in insurance law circles, not 
only locally but throughout the United 
States and in Canada. He is regarded 
as a recognized legal authority on all the 
branches of insurance law, particularly 
in the field of accident, health, liability 
insurance, and in fidelity and surety 
bonds and contracts, whether it be in 
litigation, or in the preparation of poli- 
cies, bonds or contracts. For years he 
has been one of his company’s attorneys 
of record in New York state litigation, 
and chief trial counsel for the F. & C. 
in its field of litigation. 

For four years past he has been presi- 
dent of the International Association of 
Insurance Counsel, an association of 
United States and Canadian attorneys 
specializing in all branches of insurance 
law, save fire, marine and life. At last 
year’s meeting he was unanimously re- 
elected despite his expressed wish that 
another president be chosen. Mr. Jones 
has also been chairman for two years 
of the legal committee of the Interna- 
tional Claim Association. In both or- 
ganizations he has been generally com- 
mended for his work. 

He will be associated with the well- 
known law firm of Katz & Sommerich 
at 120 Broadway, New York, who spe- 
cialize in banking, corporation, and in- 
ternational law. 





N. Y. STATE FUND ACTION 





To Increase Advance Discount 25% on 
September 1 Co-incident with 15% 
Jump in Compensation Rates 

Coincident with the average increase 
of 15% in compensation insurance rates 
in New York state on September 1, 1931, 
the New York State Insurance Fund will 
increase its advance discount to 25%, ap- 
plicable to all policies whose anniversary 
dates come after August 31 except those 
written under special group plans. 

It is explained by Charles G. Smith, 
manager of the Fund, that this increase 
in advance discount carries out the 
Fund’s established policy of furnishing 
protection to employers of the state at 
the lowest net cost consistent with main- 
taining proper reserves and surplus. 





WITHDRAWS FROM ILLINOIS 
The International Re-Insurance Corpo- 


ration of Los Angeles has withdrawn 


from Illinois. 


Stoeckel’s New Plan 


(Continued from Page 35) 


now occupying much of the commission- 
er’s attention, the theory of it having 
been established as sound. He says: 
“Thinking in numbers as one has to do 
in connection with motor vehicles and 
motor vehicle administration, the proper 
handling of even ten thousand cases a 
year by probation would not seem in- 
superable. Certainly, if those persons, 
out of that number, who have actually 
exhibited reckless tendencies or who 
have been known to have committed 
reckless acts are under a real supervision 
until such a time as they have demon- 
strated that they can or cannot do as 
they ought, a good result can be ex- 
pected.” 





Dr. Frankel’s Report 
(Continued from Page 6) 


state or municipal. The Post-Office De- 
partment will gratefully remember his 
contribution as Welfare Director under 
Postmaster General Will Hays. For 
months, he was on the road inspecting 
post-offices and methods of work all over 
the country. He ended up by making a 
constructive report on the health and 
welfare of that department’s many thou- 
sands of employes and suggested many 
improvements, He served on many gov- 
ernmental commissions, including the 
President’s recent White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health, and for thirteen 
years he was a valued Commissioner of 
the New York State Board of Social 
Welfare. 

“Dr. Frankel had an_ extraordinarily 
fertile mind, rich in ideas and resource- 
ful in experiment. He saw in the com- 
plexities of modern life an endless op- 
portunity for discovering new ways of 
doing things. Once he was convinced 
that a plan was worth trying, his mind 
supplied the broad general outlines of 
the machinery necessary for the experi- 
ment. Thus, the Framingham Demon- 
stration for the Control of Tuberculosis 
was almost altogether his conception, al- 
though, he received the most extraordi- 
narily helpful and loyal support from all 
who were associated with him in this 
particular work. The success which was 
achieved in this experiment in reducing 
the deathrate from tuberculosis and in 
working out the best administrative pro- 
cedures in the local campaign was so 
striking as to make the demonstration a 
popular medium in other Foundations in- 
terested in public health and social wel- 
fare. There is good reason to believe 
that other health demonstrations, which 
are now holding the public attention and 
accomplishing great good, resulted di- 
rectly from the effort of the Framing- 
ham work. In recent years, he was 
thinking more and more about such prob- 
lems as the control of influenza and pneu- 
monia, of heart disease, of cancer, and 
of mental diseases, and was quietly 
evolving ways and means by which an 
entry could be made and a procedure 
demonstrated to bring about a decline in 
the incidence of these diseases and in 
their mortality. These efforts will now 
fall to others. But they will find it easier 
to carry on because of the thought and 
inspiration which they had received at 
Dr. Frankel’s hands.” 





INDEPENDENCE MERGER 





Deal with Commonwealth Expected to 
Be Completed by September 1; Stock- 
holders Meeting this Month 

It is expected that the merger of the 
Commonwealth Casualty and the Inde- 
pendence Indemnity will be completely 
consummated by September 1 with the 
new company then operating as the In- 
dependence Indemnity. 

Stockholders of the two companies 
meet this month to ratify the merger. 
The Independence group meets today, 
with the Commonwealth stockh: Iders 
convening on August 28. Ratification of 
the merger is expected. At the !’enn- 
sylvania Insurance Department it was 
said that approval of the merger will be 
granted as soon as application 1s made. 

It is believed that the new company 
will have its home office in the inde- 
pendence Building, Philadelphia. 

Carl M. Hansen, president of the In- 
ternational Reinsurance, and his — 
ciates own a controlling interest in bot 
companies. H 

As previously announced Charles 
Holland. president of the Indepen:ienc 
Indemnity, will be chairman of the oat 
of the new company; W. Freeland Ken 
drick, president of the Commonwealth, 
will be vice-chairman, and J. Horace 
Shale, vice-president and general ma 
ager of the Commonwealth, will be 
president. 
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